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young American, whose painting reproduced 
herewith, would enrich a private collection 
or museum. 


Bringing forward the work of young artists 
of promise has always been the consistent policy 
of the Macbeth Gallery. 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES, ROBERT HENRI 
and many others now famous, were given their 
first exhibitions by William Macbeth, who 
opened his gallery as the first devoted solely 
to American art. 
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Girl and Still Life by Ropert BRACKMAN 
[Oil painting 32” x 42” high] 
REASONABLY PRICED 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Dt- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Regional Exhibitions 

T IS SELDOM that an issue of THE Art Dicest can be said 
| to carry a unifying theme. This one is an exception. 
Regional, or sectional, exhibitions are at their zenith this 
month and THE Art RicEsT, in keeping with its policy of act- 
ing as a forum through which the art of one section (and not 
just the Atlantic seaboard) is made known to all other sec- 
tions, devotes this number largely to accounts of these exhi- 
4 bitions—in Chicago, in Pittsburgh, in Washington, in the 

Cumberland Valley, in Texas, in Iowa and in Indiana. 

Each of these exhibitions carries with it the pride of local 
achievement, the enthusiasm of well-merited success. And the 
editor is glad that they have filled the bulk of his space. It is 
not his opinion alone that before the nation as a whole can 
reach artistic maturity, each section must have been placed 
under intensive cultivation. 

The strongest factor working toward the development of 
a truly national art, nurtured by a nation that is culturally 
equipped to support that national art, lies in the growth 
of these regional exhibitions. Unknown to most of metropoli- 
tan New York’s art fraternity is the fact that each of these 
sections has not one but several artists who have succeeded 
“at home” and are “making a living” in their own backyards 
(sometimes covering a few thousand square miles). Many of 
the artists who have injected red corpuscles into the stream of 
New York exhibitions during the past year first, unlike the 
prophet of yore, found honor “back home.” Enterprising 
3 dealers, critics and collectors watch these local exhibitions— 
this aside from the soul-filling satisfaction that the native 
artist must feel in finding appreciation and understanding 
among his neighbors. 

Ten years ago such an issue would have been impossible. 
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Intimate Glimpses 


a KNOW AN ARTIST one must first know his drawings. It 
is only through them that a mirror may be held up to the 
artist’s inner being, reflecting his success as well as his mis- 
takes, his strength and his weakness. There can be no disguis- 
ing a flaw of craftsmanship as in a painting, which may be 
labored upon, camouflaged or treated “emotionally” with 
strokes of broad color (the bigger the emotion, it would 
seem, the bolder the treatment), and usually with the public’s 
eye under consideration. Color can cover a multitude of sins. 

Drawings are closer to the soul of the artist, the closest 
that a layman can hope to get. It is all there, the thought and 
feeling of the artist, translated by the rapid strokes of pencil 
or charcoal into a few lines that are as intimate as the diary 
of a young girl, as educational as a visit to the artist’s studio. 

Yet, paradoxically, American collecting in the arts, un- 
like that of the European, has been confined largely to paint- 
ings, prints and sculpture, the so-called “finished” products 
of the artist mind. While the drawings of the old masters 
have long been eagerly sought by museum directors and 
wealthy patrons of the arts, little attention has been paid, 
except by a discriminating few, to the drawings of today and 
of the immediate past. The public has had as a result re- 
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stricted opportunity to see, and consequently to appreciate. 
contemporary craftsmen in this exacting medium. It cannot 
be too strongly stressed that a knowledge of contemporary 
art acquired through a careful study of contemporary draw- 
ings will give the collector that understanding and apprecia- 
tion necessary to separate the paintings that will live from 
those that will be sold “for their frames” in some obscure 
auction house twenty years hence. 

A virtual gold mine may be found by the wise collector 
among an artist’s “scraps.” Indications, judging from events 
of the past few weeks, are that a goodly number of “prospec- 
tors” are beginning to “pan” the waters of this almost virgin 
stream of contemporary art. 





The Logan Impulse 


QO” oF CHIcaco comes a short, typical story of an artist 
who found himself. It is the story of a benefaction and 
its drama concerns only the artist who was benefited. How- 
ever, the editor of THe Art Dicest cannot help but feel the 
sense of deep reward afforded two others who made the 
drama possible. The story: 


A few years ago an eastern painter submitted to the jury 
of the American exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago an 
oil painting of an old farm-hand. The painter was on the 
point of giving up his art. Because of low finances he had 
been forced to decline an invitation to another city to act as 
a juror and to attend a dinner given at the opening of an 
important exhibition. Ready to look for a “job,” he sat 
that gloomy day in his studio. A knock at the door. He 
opened it to admit a messenger with a telegram, which read: 
“Your painting has been awarded the Logan prize of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars.” It was the turning point in his 
career. Today he is famous. And the picture received the 
honor of being hung in the Century of Progress Exposition 
and is now in the permanent collection of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

The story behind the story: 

Since 1917 more than seventy-five thousands dollars have 
been given to artists in cash prizes through the Logan funds, 
provided by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan. It so happens 
that these two are able to be philanthropic. It also hap- 
pens that they love art and artists of their own age. What 
happier or fuller way could they find to give expression to 
those feelings? What better example can this writer recom- 
mend that the “Logan impulse” to those among his readers 
who, similarly endowed by the accidents of life with the 
wherewithal, have the desire to help artists of their own age. 

On January 26, Frank G. Logan arrived at his fiftieth an- 
niversary as a governing member of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. That day, while he was confined to his home due 
to illness, his fellow members met and drew up a greeting 
and tribute which said in part: 

“Nearly twenty years ago you were officially designated 
as a Benefactor of the Art Institute, but in fact you have 
continuously and truly been a Benefactor for fifty years. 
Your wise counsel and loyal devotion of time and thought to 
the establishment and attainment of our highest aims has al- 
ways been an inspiration and example to all who served the 
Institute. Your contributions to it are too numerous to cata- 
logue, nor is it possible properly to appraise their impor- 
tance or lasting worth. It was you who organized and devel- 
oped the Society of the Friends of American Art, and with 
Mrs. Logan established the Logan Prizes to further encourage 
worthy work by American artists. No less important are the 
scores of unrecorded acts of devotion which have spelled our 
progress and encouragement.” 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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Laurels for the Living 


WHILE ON THE sUBJECT of self-expression 
in philanthropy, the occasion seems timely 
to deplore the fuzzy logic contained in a 
recent musing by Heywood Broun. In the 
January 30 issue of The Nation, the usually 
straight-thinking Broun devoted his page to 
“Laurels for the Living,” being a considera- 
tion of the proposed gift by Andrew Mellon 
of $19,000,000 worth of old masters to the 
United States Government. He announced that 
he is “going to be pretty impatient if editor- 
ial writers begin to point out that such a gift 
is the complete justification for the capitalist 
system.” 

“It will be said,” continued Broun, “I sup- 
pose it has been said already that but for 
great fortunes there would be no art, no sci- 
ence, and precious little education. But it 
seems to me that rich men, including Mr. 
Mellon, have done much less than enough for 
American painting. The federal projects have 
come closer to the need. Perhaps I press my 
point too hard, but I honestly believe that the 
emphasis placed upon the collecting of old 
masters does very little to encourage the native 
painter. It almost handicaps him. Throughout 
the land there is created a kind of thinking 
which moves the mind to believe that paint- 
ing is a thing which once existed but now is 
definitely dead.” 

Broun then gives us a parable: “I seem to 
see five young men living in a small town in 
Texas. One of them is a promising youth who 
can pitch with his left hand. Another is a 
halfback of great capacities in a broken field. 
The third can sing. The fourth could be a 
sculptor, and the fifth can paint like nobody’s 
business. Let us assume that each of the 
youths is equally talented in his own line. 
Which of the five do you think will come 
first to fame and fortune? 

“The proper answer is that it will be a nip- 
and-tuck race between the first two mentioned. 
Some scout from the big leagues will be sure 
to take a look at the lefthander while he is 
still in high school. Mel Ott, the so-called 
veteran outfielder of the Giants, was lifted out 
of a little country school in Louisiana when 
he was sixteen. Farsighted alumni of the bet- 
ter colleges keep themselves informed about 
which scholars in the preparatory schools 
can make a forward pass or drop kick.” 

Then returning to Mr. Mellon: “Mellon did 
his scouting in the galleries of the established 
dealers. He made no discovery. He was not a 
pioneer. When he bought a painting, the life- 
time batting average of the artist was al- 
ready complete and familiar. Mr. Mellon did 
not lift up his eyes toward any living person 
on a ladder. It is a good thumping gift, but it 
is not enough to justify the existence of 
swollen fortunes. There should be laurels for 
the living.” 

The chip on Broun’s shoulder seems this 
time to have distracted his _ ordinarily 
clear-eyed and realistic thinking. No one has 
thought particularly of singling out the Mel- 
lon action as justifying the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Broun’s alarm that some one might in- 
dicates, to be sure, that the argument must 
have possibilities, but even so, considering the 
volume of apologetic literature erected to jus- 
tify religion, monogamy and installment buy- 
ing, the whole theme seems a bit specialized 
and far-fetched for editorializing. 

There are some among us who buy and sup- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Daguerreotype Dandies Tressa EMERSON BENSON 


Venus in Red Cherry: Cart. HALLSTHAMMAR 


Artists of Chicago in 41st Annual Stress “Emotional Content” 


LIKE ITs PREDECESSORS, the 41st annual 
exhibition by artists of Chicago and vicinity 
retains the tradition of loveliness usually found 
in these regional shows. Chicago backyards 
and streets, sometimes drably recorded, con- 
tinue the lineage of local subjects. Fewer 
industrial scenes occur, and, for a winter 
so long without snow, the number of snow 
scenes is surprising. Mexico continues to draw 
Chicago artists and selections from that vivid 
country may be found in abundance; Sauga- 
tuck, Michigan art colony which is becoming 
the Provincetown of the Middle West, is the 
background for peaceful landscapes with wide 
elm-arched streets and prim white houses, 
relieved by the inevitable garage or hot dog 
stand. 

Eleven prizes were awarded, two by the 
Municipal Art League and nine by the jury 
of selection made up of Roland J. McKinney, 
director of the Baltimore Museum of Art; F. 
Luis Mora, New York painter and sculptor; 
and Zoltan Sepeshy, painter and faculty mem- 
ber of the Cranbrook Academy of Art. The 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art Institute 
medal and $500, which in recent years has 
gone to paintings which Mrs. Logan felt were 
of “unworthy quality,” was awarded to the 
caved wood sculpture called Venus in Red 
Cherry by Carl Hallsthammar. Although this 
Swedish-born sculptor is well known for his 
humorous figures, the present work is a high- 
ly serious piece of sculpture, classic in its 
simplicity. The almost life-size torso illustrates 
&@ moment of intense action, and the combina- 
tion of movement and poise is expertly ren- 
dered. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower prize of 
$300, for a painting by a Chicago artist who 
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has reached 40 years of age, went to 
Pauline Palmer for her canvas Provincetown. 
As “the best woman painter” Tressa Emerson 
Benson won the Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Arm- 
strong prize of $300 for Daguerreotype Dan- 
dies. showing three figures of the General 
Grant era posed against a patterned Jand- 
scape. Charles A. Wilimovsky, well known for 
his striking woodcuts as well as his paintings, 
won the $200 William and Bertha Clusmann 
prize with Along the Mexican Southwest 
Coast; the prize of the Chicago Artists’ 
Annual Ball of $200 went to Charles Umlauf 


Reading: Harry Mintz 


for Jane, a small figure in rose terra-cotta. 

The $100 awards were distributed as fol- 
lows: the Joseph N. Eisendrath prize to Harry 
Mintz for Reading, painted in the spirit of 
Speicher and Brook; the Clyde M. Carr 
award for the best landscape ta John J. Szy- 
nalik for Landscape No. 3, a small vista of 
snow-covered buildings; the Chicago Woman’s 
Aid prize to Ruth Grotenrath for Horse in a 
Stall; and the Municipal Art League prize 
for the best portrait, awarded by three mem- 
bers of the League, to Paul Trebilcock : for 
Leilia. Philip L. Henderson was judged the 
best young artist for the Robert Rice Jenkins 
memorial prize of $50. His canvas of a base- 
ball game in Comiskey Park shows how the 
heavy surfaces of the Segonzac technique may 
be applied to a typical subject of the Amer- 
ican scene. The Municipal Art League pur- 
chase prize of $200 is yet to be awarded by 
a post-card ballot of members of the League. 

Emotional content rather than literal state- 
ment seems to be the keynote of the annual. 
Chicago painters evidently seek picturesque 
subjects, either here or abroad, rendering 
them with spontaneous feeling rather than 
carefully detailed design. Sculpture is stressed 
more than usual and a smaller amount of 
figure paintings is noted in the 41st annual. 
A great deal of direct attack is found among 
the younger men; a few traces of European 
contemporary movements, such as surrealism 
and decorative abstraction, are 
dence. 


also in evi- 

About 1,200 entries were subjected to the 
scrutiny of the jury and only 250 works were 
selected. “The other 70 to 80 per cent can 
only sit down and cry,” remarked the much- 
provoked C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago Daily 
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Along Mexican Southwest Coast: CHARLEs A, WILIMOVSKY 


News, who, instead of applauding the Chicago 
Art Institute for its efforts in behalf on the 
local artists, condemned it for the restrictions 
placed on this the only “local event of the 
year” for Chicago artists. “Whatever of benev- 
olence may be found in the attitude of the 
Art Institute toward the struggling contem- 
porary scene is offset and rendered sterile by 
malevolence (not necessarily intentional) such 
as this: 

“The Art Institute of Chicago has no pro- 
gram that fosters, over a continuous period, 
what is good in Chicago art that chances 
to show itself from time to time. The heroes 
and heroines of last year’s show, as likely as 
not, are the varlets this year—kicked into 
discard. 

“For a long period, ending about 1927, 
there was a ‘school’ of artists who dominated 
the show. Most of them were bad—a few 
were, and are, good. ‘Styles’ in art changed. 
The ‘old hats’ were eliminated—the good, 
along with the bad. Since 1927 the competi- 
tion has been fast and furious. ‘Styles’ have 
changed with the rapidity of ‘new hats,’ the 
new hats in State street windows. The ‘ups’ 
one year are the ‘downs’ the next. 

“In the Art Institute’s program there is no 
balance wheel — nothing to steady the march 
of ‘art’ through the vagaries. The shows, year 
by year, are actuated by the whims and ca- 
prices of juries, as well as by changing 
‘styles.’ 

“Paris became the capital of the world of 
art through the steady and intelligent opera- 
tion of the Salon of Richelieu through cen- 
turies. The salon, by the time of Bouguereau, 
had become overbearingly autocratic, barring 
newcomers like Cézanne and Van Gogh. 
Nevertheless, it had done its work, and had 
done it so well that Paris could stand the 
shock of the art revolution and still remain 
on its foundation. 

“Chicago will never be of any consequence 
as an art center until there is some intelligent 
and responsible force, farsighted, scorning 
caprice, vigorous, virile, which will pursue its 
course undaunted—and that course taking into 
keen-witted and sympathetic account what- 
ever of good arises and fostering it to maturity 
and beyond.” 

“For once,” wrote Mr. Bulliet apropos of 
the prize awards, “the major prize was prop- 
erly awarded in the ‘Chicago and vicinity’ 
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annual. Looking at the rest of the show, I 
fear me it was an accident—at any rate, a 
fluke. I can’t figure, judging from the rest, 
how the jury had the perspicacity to admit 
Venus in Red Cherry for exhibition at all. 

“For Venus in Red Cherry is so genuine a 
work—such a dazzling vision at the outset and 
pursued with such honesty, illumined at every 
step by a lively imagination. 

“Contrast it with many of the paintings in 
the show. 

“There is, for example, a nude, a la Picasso, 
with the artist not only catching emptily the 
surface traits of Picasso but also signing him- 
self so that, at a distance, it resembles the 
Picasso signature. 


Felia: Paut TresBitcock 


“There is, for another example, a still life 
of fruit which the artist and his friends ‘think 
for all the world’ is ‘another Cézanne.’ It is, 
of course, just another of those pitiful poor at- 
tempts by an immature artist (no matter if he 
has passed his sixtieth birthday) who is for- 
ever and forever barred from appreciating the 
spirit of Cézanne and who can impress nobody 
except himself, his friends and an Art Institute 
jury. 

“There is, for a third example, an essay in 
‘surrealism’ by a painter who will never be 
able to fathom Dali, whose color he strives to 
imitate any more than an Art Institute ‘pet’ 
will ever be able to draw a natural breath in 
front of his easel.” 





A Cook Tour 


Last year Howard Cook travelled through 
the lower states of America on the generosity 
of a Guggenheim Fellowship, recording the 
people he met along his wandering trail. He 
went to out-of-the-way places, lived with the 
natives and won their confidence, with the 
result that he has collected a fine group of 
American types from Virginia through the 
Cumberland Mountains to Alabama and the 
plains of Texas. The result of the year’s 
travels may be seen in an exhibition of water 
colors, prints and drawings at the Weyhe 
Gallery, New York, until Feb. 27. Besides 
being fine examples of sound craftmanship 
and alert observation, they form a vivid com- 
posite portrait of a selection of America and 
constitute a social document of historical im- 
portance. 

Cook is a young man who, given the chance, 
has worked extremely hard. It may be seen 
on viewing his collection that his task was 
not a simple one. Confidence had to be won 
among these mountain folk and sometimes it 
would take weeks to convince them that he 
was not a “furriner” out to send evidence to 
Washington. Even with the help of a nurse 
who had tended these people for years, it 
took time to break down their suspicion and 
traditional hatred for outsiders. 


Cook has procured some excellent portraits 
of a people, seeking their livelihood from an 
impoverished soil and accepting their meager 
lot with the stoic indifference of their forbears, 
in whose veins probably ran the finest blood 


of old Scotch and English families. One hard 
crayon drawing treated in a fresco manner 
depicts memorial day among the mountaineers. 
This is their own day set aside in September 
for remembering their kin now passed on. 
They become almost as frenzied as the Negro 
at baptism; they preach in turn as the spirit 
strikes them and all chant hymns throughout 
the proceedings. Cook’s portrayal shows the 
worn and stooped women and the gaunt men 
standing over the newly heaped and be-decked 
graves with the children seated on the head 
stones. The fiddler’s contest is a common 
event and in another interesting lithograph 
Cook has caught the winner in a character- 
istic pose. He and his fellow musicians are 
not left-handed. The print coming out in 
reverse was the cause. 

In Texas the artist found examples of clean- 
cut cowboys and ranchers, while in Virginia 
and Alabama he was more interested in re- 
cording the Negro. One of Cook’s most 
striking works illustrates a Negro ritual in- 
frequently held and rarely attended by the 
whites. In this religious meeting they get 
the “devil out of their souls” by spasmodic 
contortions. When they feel that they are 
free from their troublesome sins, they wash 
each other's feet and partake of wine. 





Poster Contest Extenpep: The closing 
date for the Bill of Rights Poster Contest, 
sponsored by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, has been extended to March Ist. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Parkhurst Whitney, 
23 East 16th St., New York. 
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America’s Venus 


BEHIND THE AWARDING of the Logan prize 
at the Chicago artists annual to Carl Halls- 
thammar’s Venus in Red Cherry, lies the 
story of a modern sculptor’s quest for a 
modern Venus. Hallsthammar’s search event- 
ually led last summer to Miss Genevieve 
Grant, a distant relative of U. S. Grant, and 
she has since then been given enough pub- 
licity to flatter a Garbo, and enough offers 
to keep her posing through two lifetimes. 


C. J. Bulliet told readers of the Chicago 
Daily News how Hallsthammar, wood carver, 
obtained a big round piece of beautiful red 
cherry, and “like the sculptor of the pictur- 
esque old legend, saw in the block a Venus— 
a Venus seriously lovely as the marbles that 
have come down from classic Greece.” Mr. 
Bulliet then tells of the sculptor’s search for 
the living ideal of his vision: “Had he lived 
in olden days he might have taken staff and 
scrip (if any) and wandered from town to 
town like a troubadour. Instead, he. employed 
an up-to-date device—he inserted a ‘want ad’ 
in a daily newspaper. He advertised for an 
artist’s model, and instead of going in quest 
of Venus—Venuses flocked to his studio, 104 
of them. 


“The first 103 plunged him lower and lower 
into the depths of gloom. Pretty girls, maybe, 
but not the Venus he had seen in the block 
of red cherry. 


“At the 104th inspection his heart leaped 
dangerously. Here was Venus in all her classic 
proportions, unless his tired eyes were de- 
ceiving him.” 

But Hallsthammar insists that Miss Grant’s 
figure is better proportioned than that of Ve- 
nus de Milo which had hitherto been his ideal, 
or the Venus de Medici, because as Mr. Bul- 
liet puts it, her measurements strike “an ex- 
act mean” between the measurements of the 
two standards. “For symmetry and beauty,” 
says Hallsthammar, “she excels the Venus de 
Milo in many ways. The most important of 
these is in her arms. Venus de Milo’s upper 
arms are large, approaching the masculine, 
as the armless statue has been theoretically 
reconstructed. Miss Grant’s arms are smaller, 
so that there are fewer extremes in their mea- 
surements. Moreover, Miss Grant’s body is 
more compact and more regularly propor- 
tioned than the Venus de Milo.” 


The following table of comparisons, in 
inches, will be interesting to those who give 
thought to the subject of feminine propor- 
tions: 





Miss Venus de 
Grant Medici 
64 63 
12.5 12.3 
33 33.6 
35 (?) 
26.3 27.3 
36 36.6 
21.5 21.1 
13.5 13.8 
8 8.2 
§ 15 (?) 
i 11.5 114 
. 9.5 10.6 
‘ # 3 6 6.5 
= . . 
Mr. Bulliet refers to Miss Grant as “the 


queen of American models—a mingling in her 
personality of Venus and the Madonna. Many 
of the great models of the past have had it— 
the Simonetta of Botticelli, La Fornarina of 

phael. Simonetta, ornament of the court of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, is alternately the 
Pagan and the saint in Botticelli’s master- 
pieces. La Fornarina, ‘the baker’s daughter,’ 
is the Sistine Madonna. 


“The average artists’ model does what is 
required of her, earns her hourly pay and 
goes her way, innocent of any feeling that 
emotional appreciation of what she is doing— 
‘soul’—might enhance her value to the artist.” 


15th February, 1937 








Pittsburgh: CuristiAn J. WALTER 


Pittsburgh, Carnegie Host, Views Own Art 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PITTSBURGH, politely 
hovering hosts to the Carnegie International, 
are like any large, wholesome family; when 
alone they criticize freely their own Associ- 
ated Artists of Pittsburgh. This year, however, 
they will not need to, according to Jeanette 
Jena, Post-Gazette arbiter of such domestic 
activities. “Bigger, and in many ways better 
than last year, is the 27th annual exhibition,” 
wrote Miss Jena in an enthusiastic review of 
the show, current to March 4 at the Carnegie 
Institute Galleries. 


The Carnegie Institute prize for the best 
group of three paintings submitted was 
awarded to the Associated Artists’ president, 
Christian J. Walter, eligible to compete this 
year for the first time. “This is joyful news,” 


BooKBINDING BY THomAs W. PatTTERSON 





wrote Miss Jena, “for admirers of Walter’s 
Ligonier paintings, especially since the present 
group contains not only Pennsylvania Hills 
and Moonlight in his familiar idiom, but a 
study of Pittsburgh which shows an entirely 
new contemporary mood; although that same 
queer delicate Pennsylvania light (which Wal- 
ter knows so well) still plays on the roof- 
tops and river and smokestacks of this urban 
scene.” 


The second ranking award, the Associated 
Artists’ first honor, was given to Rena V. 
Rockwell’s Cape St. Mary, Nova Scotia, “an 
understandable and charming picture—no 
soapsuds sea of Waugh, to win a popular 
prize.” The second Association honor was 

[Please turn to page 14] 


SiItveR BY BARBARA J. YOAKAM 





Wheat Cart, Russia: WiLLiAM GROPPER 


American Drawings in Proselyting Show 


WHILE prAwincs of old masters are widely 
recognized as acceptable collection items by 
museums and wealthy collectors, too little at- 
tention has been given to the drawings of 
more recent times, and particularly to those 
of American artists. To bring attention to this 
neglect the new print galleries of the Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery in Washington are 
holding an exhibition of American drawings 
from the collection of John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
during February. This first showing of such a 


Zouave: Winslow HoMER 





group is a forerunner of a series of exhibits 
of drawings by American artists from the 
Hatch collection to be circuited by the Col- 
lege Art Association. They will be on view 
at the Associated American Artists Gallery, 
New York, in March. 

The present exhibit was selected not so 
much on the historical basis to show what 
the artists have done, but to create a pleas- 
ing ensemble and to indicate the significance 
and wide scope of American draughtsmanship. 
Drawings by Benjamin West, George Luks, 
Eastman Johnson, Thomas Handforth and Wil- 
liam Gropper appear side by side, revealing 
the spontaneous quality, craftsmanship, ob- 
servation and understanding of the artist as 
no other medium can. Stadium by Pop Hart, 
a striking study of masses of light and dark 
ink and washes, contrasts strongly with the 
linear flow of Frank Mechau’s pencil draw- 
ings, or the delicate study Navaho Land by 
Mahonri Young. 

Included in the wide range of subject mat- 
ter are drawings of the sea by Charles Wood- 
bury, shown in his retrospective exhibit at the 
Addison Gallery in Andover; boys on a Glou- 
cester beach by Winslow Homer, from the 
show “Introduction to Homer” recently held 
at the Macbeth Galleries; and a charming 
pencil study by Bellows of his daughter Jean. 
Contemporary artists of all ages are repre- 
sented, drawings being a common meeting 
ground. Works of older men such as Walt 
Kuhn, Jerome Meyers and Jacob Epstein, 
who is represented with a drawing of boys 
at work in a clothing factory in Eastside New 
York, are intermingled with the drawings of 
younger men. 

Of special interest in Washington are a 
pencil drawing of the main stairway of the 
old Corcoran Gallery by Joseph Pennell; a 
pen drawing Solitude by Richard Lahey, pres- 
ent instructor at the Corcoran art school; and 
a drawing by Aaron Sopher, young Baltimore 
artist whose pen and pencil sketches were 
shown in the Phillips print gallery last month. 
Other artists included are Peggy Bacon, 
Adolph Dehn, Arthur B. Davies, José de 
Creeft, Homer Martin, L. L. Fitzgerald, Roi 
Partridge, Grenville Perkins, Boardman Robin- 
son and Whistler. 


$30,000 for Murals 


Neary $30,000 awaits five American mural 
painters in commissions from “Uncle Sam.” 
According to the February announcement of 
the Treasury Department Art Projects, one 
national and four regional contests will be 
held, open to all Americans, and judged solely 
upon the merit of unsigned preliminary de- 
signs submitted to various national and local 
committees. 

The national competition, for which $12, 
000 will be paid, is for a 700-foot mural to 
cover the entire wall space of the foyer of the 
San Antonio post office and court house. For 
subject matter either incidents in the history 
of the Lone Star State, or subjects dealing 
with the function of the building have been 
suggested. All interested artists should ap. 
ply immediately to Edward Rowan, Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for blue prints of the spaces to 
be decorated. Designs, unsigned and accom- 
panied by a plain, sealed envelope contain- 
ing the contestant’s name and address, must 
be in Mr. Rowan’s hands by May 13. Regin- 
ald Marsh and Ward Lockwood will assist the 
Treasury officials in selection of the winning 
design. 

The four regional contests are for murals in 
the Phoenix post office, the new Wilming- 
ton post office, the Miami post office, court 
house and customs building, and the El Paso 
court house. 

The Phoenix commission is for two mural 
groups in the end lobby, open to artists resi- 
dent of or attached to the states of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
tado, Utah, and Nevada. For this commission 
$6,800 has been appropriated. Complete de- 
tails may be had upon application to Leslie 
J. Mahoney, Lesher & Mahoney, Title & Trust 
Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. The local committee 
consists of Willa G. Hartrampf, chairman; 
Mrs. W. K. James; Henry Coerver; Mrs. Ode 
Halseth; and Leslie J. Mahoney. 

In Wilmington, the competition is for a 
$1,700 mural for the court room, and two 
murals in the public lobby for which $1,900 
will be paid. These amounts are to cover 
complete costs. The preliminary committee 
consists of Christopher L. Ward, Chairman; 
George Harding; and E. William Martin. 
Complete details may be had from E. Wil- 
liam Martin, DuPont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
This competition is open to Americans resi- 
dent of or attached to the states of Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. 

The Miami competition, open to American 
painters resident of or attached to the states 
of Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alagama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
is for a mural for which $3,800 will be paid. 
For further details, write Mrs. Eve Alsman 
Fuller, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida. 

The competition for the El Paso court house 
is open to American painters resident of or 
attached to the states of Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. The sum of $3,700 will be 
paid to cover the complete cost of installa- 
tion and execution. Irving Schwartz is chairt- 

man of the committee, which consists of 
Percy W. McGhee, Mrs. Maud D. Sullivan, 
Joseph E. Goodell and Mrs. Walter E. Stock- 
well. Application should be made to Percy 
W. McGhee, First National Bank Building, 
El Paso, Texas. 
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He Sets the Stage 


PROBABLY THE MOST ACTIVE DESIGNER for 
Broadway productions today is Jo Mielziner, 
whose settings in water color are being shown 
until March 2 at the Walker Galleries, New 
York. Included in the exhibit are familiar 
designs from Hamlet (with a drawing of 
John Gielgud as the melancholy Prince), Pride 
and Prejudice, Ethan Frome, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s production of Emperor Jones, 
Romeo and Juliet, Winterset, Yellow Jack, the 
current High Tor and Wingless Victory, and 
several others. 

In each of the designs the artist has caught 
something that conveys the play itself. The 
bleak, jelled New England conventions in 
Ethan Frome, the gloom of Winterset, the livid 
drama in the tropical Yellow Jack each sense 
the varied human destinies projected nightly 
from Broadway boards. 

Guthrie McClintic, director of Katherine 
Cornell plays, furnishes in the exhibition 
catalogue a lucid appraisal of Mielziner’s 
value. “Somewhere,” to quote McClintic, “Jo 
Mielziner has said that scenery really exists 
for an audience only for about thirty seconds 
after the curtain rises or when a play becomes 
dull and the spectators let their attention 
wander to the setting. This is typical of his 
modesty. He does not look upon the play as 
the peg on which to hang stage pictures, glori- 
fying the designer’s art while smothering the 
real business of the theatre which is to pre- 
sent a story in dramatic terms. He is a col- 
laborator first, last and always—with the 
author, the actor and the director—with a 
just sense of the exact proportion each of the 
arts must contribute for the proper interpre- 
tation of the play. 

“Jo Mielziner has a sense of the dramatic 
and the vision of the authentic artist. Foremost 
among his attributes I would place style. 
Whatever the drama, comedy or musical play 
may be—and his achievement has embraced 
an unusual range of stage entertainment— 
he has the right treatment for the varying 
moods, manners, types and periods that these 
present. There is something sculptural about 
his work. He has a kind of virility in his de- 
signing that is beyond that of most designers 
today. He brings beauty to the stage, a beauty 
that belongs to the stage and is of the stage 
and which could be expressed in no other 
place so fully and so richly.” 





Behncke of Oshkosh 


Gustav Behncke, veteran Oshkosh painter 
and last survivor of the famous Gordon Stock- 
ade party of gold prospectors, died on Jan. 
21 at the age of 84. His work decorates many 
of the pioneer Oshkosh homes and the early 
churches of Wisconsin. 


Behncke was born in Hamburg, Germany, 
and came to this country in the early 70's, 
journeying across the great western plains in 
the days when the land was closed to the 
white men. In 1874 he joined the band of men 
known as the Gordon Stockade party to go into 
the Black Hills in search of gold. The party 
met with many vississitudes from raiding In- 
dians, and government soldiers were sent to 
recall the men to Fort Laramie. 


In the latter pioneer days it was the style 
in Oshkosh to decorate the residents of wealthy 
pioneers with flowers, birds, and_ scrolls, 
painted on the walls and ceilings. Most of 
this work was done by Behncke, who was 
never known to’ make two similar embellish- 
ments. Much of his work in the private man- 
sions is still extant and his decorations can 
be found in 175 churches within the state. 


15th February, 1937 
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Winter Sun: Louise Mowrey 
Picked by the Professional Jury 


Cumberland Exhibit Judged by a “Hung Jury” 


THE CHASM between popular and profession- 
al standards of art criticism continues to be a 
wide one. How wide was demonstrated at the 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of Cumberland Val- 
ley Artists, a regional showing of art work 
from Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, now in progress at the Washing- 
ton County Museum of Fine Arts in Hagers- 
town. 

These exhibitions have always been no-jury 
shows as far as participation, but each year 
a selected jury of artists and critics has viewed 
the exhibition prior to its public opening and 
awarded prizes and honorable mentions. There 
was also a “Popular Prize,” decided by visi- 
tors to the exhibition. But at no time did the 
collective opinion of the two bodies coincide, 
a variance that suggested a new experiment 
to Richard Carl Medford, the director, who 
was curious to determine more accurately the 
difference between popular and _ professional 
appeal. His plan was the dual-jury system that 
judged this year’s annual, one jury composed 


Portrait: ELLEN G. NORTHERN 
Picked by the Layman Jury 





of professional artists, the other of local men 
not connected with the arts but prominent in 
their own professions. 


The local jury had as members William 
Preston Lane, Jr., former attorney-general of 
Maryland; G. Wray Lemon, manager of the 
Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce; and Dr. 
Peregrine Wroth, prominent surgeon. The pro- 
fessionals were: Robert Franklin Gates, as- 
sistant director of the Gallery School of Art, 
Studio House, Washington; John McGrath, 
president of the Charcoal Club of Baltimore; 
and Edward Rosenfeld, Baltimore artist. 


In no case was the same picture chosen by 
both juries. Ten different pictures were picked, 
two for each of the five honors. The profes- 
sional jury, writes Mr. Medford, had little 
dificulty in reaching their conclusions, being 
in reasonable agreement on pictures consid- 
ered prize material. The local jury, on the 
other hand, had a troublous time, each mem- 
ber having different tastes, so that many com- 
promises had to be made before decisions were 
reached. The professional jury in the opinion 
of several critics, appeared in a general way 
to incline towards works showing somewhat 
“primitive” characteristics, while the non-art- 
ist judges preferred the frankly illustrative and 
realistic. It was another case of parallel lines 
never meeting. 

The professional decisions: first prize, to 
Winter Sun by Louise Mowrey; second prize, 
to Sunshine After a Storm by Kathryn E. Ent- 
ler; honorable mentions, to Pigeons by Frances 
Johnston, Through the Window by Leonore 
Hamilton Wilson, and Flowers by Patty Willis. 
The layman decisions: first prize, to Portrait 
by Ellen Gifford Northern; second prize, Eve- 
ning Comes to Market Street by Walt Huber: 
honorable mentions, to Spring Study by D. B. 
Hawbecker, Old Pennsylvania Farmhouse by 
Terry Mitchell, and Portrait, Bert Detrich by 
Leroy Search. 





Favory, Painter OF THE Nupe, Dies: Andre 
Favory, French painter, died Feb. 6 in Paris, 
the victim of sleeping sickness at the age of 
48. Best known for his nudes, the artist is 
represented in various galleries and private 
collections on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the past ten years Favory had been prevented 
by his malady from working steadily. 
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Whippet: Ratpp Humes 


Sculpture “Steals the Show” in Washington 


FRAILITIES OF ADVANCING AGE are not shown 
in the 46th annual exhibition of the Society 
of Washington Artists at the Corcoran Gallery 
until Feb. 22, but instead an abundance of 
youthful vigor and enthusiasm. Leila Mechlin 
of the Washington Evening Star found the 
works “exceedingly varied, sufficiently experi- 
mental and distinctly up to date.” Apparently, 
she thought, “the jury of selection was so 
open-minded as to find merit in many differ- 
ent forms of expression, with the result that 
a really stimulating and enlightening sur- 
vey of contemporary painting is given.” 

The jury of award, composed of Edward 
Bruce, Leon Kroll, and Mrs. Forbes Watson, 
gave the special prize of $100 for the most 
meritorious work to a bronze Whippet by 
Ralph Humes. It is interesting to note that 
of the seven works singled out for distinction, 
three were in sculpture. In fact, the sculpture 
section is much larger than ever before and 
of a higher standard, bearing evidence of the 
rising interest in sculpture stirring through- 
out the country and especially in New York 
during the last two weeks. 

A medal of honor was given to the figure 
painting Mary Drobak by C. Law Watkins, 
associate director of the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, who did not begin to paint until a 
few years ago, long after attaining maturity. 
He acquired his knowledge by living with 
and studying the works of accomplished art- 
ists of this and other days. Miss Mechlin de- 
scribed his canvas as being “rendered with 
great gravity, reticence and yet consider- 
able spirit—a painting which seems to miss 
by a very narrow margin being a very ex- 
ceptional work.” 

Garnet Jex was also awarded a medal of 
honor for his colorful and engaging landscape 
of children Sledding in Waterford, Va., on 
one of the town’s steep, picturesque streets. 
Honorable mentions went to the still life 
Sunny Window by H. K. Wires and Wind 
Clouds by Edgar Nye, who in recent years 
has been somewhat given to extreme simpli- 
fication. His landscape “while somewhat dreary 
and dramatic, is excellent in composition and 
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does reveal beauty in no small measure 
through effects of light and color and in 
artistic treatment.” Miss Mechlin also praised 
the work of Alexis Many, a teacher in one of 
the local high schools, who was given the 
place of honor; the figure compositions by 
Margaret Moffat Yard, Catherine Morris 
Wright, Catherine C. Critcher, Hattie Burd- 
ette, Mrs. Mathilde M. Leisenring, Hans 
Schlereth, Edward Shorter, Catherine P. Mil- 
ton, Aileen Shannon, Gladys Milligan, Alice 
Elizabeth Stinson, Frances Carroll Todd, Julia 
Eckels and Mildred Hardy Taggart. Other in- 
teresting canvases singled out were by Omar 
R. Carrington, Roger M. Rittase, Alice Ache- 
son, Jeanne Woods, Paula MacWhite, Minor 
S. Jameson, Harold A. Roney, Helen F. Col- 
lison, A. J. Schram, Elizabeth E. Graves, Mar- 
guerite Munn, Sheffield Kagy and Howard E. 
Chapman. 


Bronze, stone and other media are included 
among the 27 pieces of sculpture. Hans Schul- 
er was added to the jury, and the medal in 
this division was given to Betty Thompson 
for the head Eleanor, with honorable mention 
going to Eleanor Mulliken for Atlanta. 





Greek Consul Buys El Greco 


The Newhouse Galleries have sold to Wil- 
liam Helis, newly-appointed Greek Consul, a 
painting St. Francis by Domenico Theotocopuli 
(El Greco). The picture, formerly in the col- 
lections of Jesus Lacuadra and the Marchesa 
de la Onadra, both of Valencia, is recorded in 
Manuel Cossio’s work on El Greco, published 
1908, and has been endorsed by Dr. August 
L. Hayer, who writes: “ . .. It is in my opin- 
ion the finest and the earliest version of this 
subject which I know among the examples 
executed by El Greco.” 

This first important acquisition by Helia 
will form the nucleus of a collection which 
will eventually be donated to the National 
Museum of Athens in Greece. The picture is 
now on exhibition at the Greek Legation in 
Washington. 


The Kerosene Era 


Bap TASTE IN ART on the part of the Amer- 
ican public cramps the present huge art pro- 
gram of the Federal Government in its art- 
istic effectiveness, writes Glenn Wessels in 
the San Francisco Argonaut. Easel painting 
and print-making remain the only refuge for 
painting “pure and undefiled,” contends Mr, 
Wessels, “since the American public is almost 
helpless in judging and evaluating the good 
and bad art being shoved down its throat 
today, and even the good artists find they 
must ‘paint down’ to public taste in order to 
get a hearing.” 

The public is also years behind in its appre- 
ciation of functional design in a machine age. 
We still belong to the “kerosene lamp” era, 
believes Mr. Wessels, for he writes: “Witness 
the nostalgic wail of sentimental fogies when 
the bridges ‘spoiled’ for them Sau Francisco 
Bay. Witness the difficulty in introducing prop- 
erly streamlined cars to a public that was con- 
vinced that the buggy was the acme of beauty 
for a vehicle. Remember those chandeliers 
that were designed for kerosene but burned 
electricity? The art that we have been taught 
in the past was designed for kerosene and we 
still insist on kerosene lamps though we have 
electricity to burn. Our public architecture 
shows it, our public painting shows it, our 
public monuments show it. We long for stone 
and wood in an age of steel, concrete and 
glass. 

“The answer seems to lie in art education— 
or lack of it—in the public schools. Here is 
the proper agency for bringing us out of the 
primitive into the present. There are, of course, 
some fine teachers in the art departments of 
the high schools of the State but they are 
hampered by an unbelievable amount of over- 
work and red tape. They are forced by law to 
spend their energies on expensive and ex- 
hausting degree-courses and other activities 
foreign and useless to their peculiar function. 
In spite of these difficulties they do wonders 
at times. The fault really lies with short- 
sighted administrators who lay down require- 
ments, rather than with individual teachers.” 





Knox Not Cox 


On page 8 of the last issue of THe ArT 
Dicest, reporting the Albright Gallery's Mas- 
ter Bronze exhibition, the name of Mr. Sey- 
mour H. Knox, Jr., was incorrectly given as 
Cox. Mr. Knox, who made the exhibition and 
the printing of the magnificent catalogue pos- 
sible for the Buffalo gallery, is vice president 
of its board of directors, of which he has 
been a member since 1926. 

Mr. Knox’s interest in Albright affairs has 
been in the same spirit as that of his late 
father who, at the time of his death in 1915, 
was a member of the gallery’s board of di- 
rectors. Known to the public principally as 
an energetic sportsman (squash and polo), 
Mr. Knox’s many financial and other aids 
extended to Buffalo's museum have been less 
generally known. 





Fine Prints 1x Sate—The etching collec- 
tions of F. E. Menaker and others will be 
sold at the Plaza Art Galleries, New York, 
the evening of Feb. 18. Of special interest is a 
fine group of “Pop” Hart lithographs and 
etchings, some of which are in color. Other 
important items include Muirhead Bone’s Lib- 
erty Clock; James McBey’s Mirage, MacDuff, 
and Riva at Dusk; Anders Zorn’s The Letter; 
Cameron’s Venice from the Lido and Harfleur; 
and Pennell’s Great College Street. Examples 
by F. L. Griggs, Kerr Eby, Martin Lewis, 
Whistler and others may also be found. 
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John Russell Pope’s Sketch for the National Gallery of Art in Washington 
Designed in the Classic style, it will face on North Mall Drive 





Nation Awaits Congressional Acceptance of Mellon Art Collection 


A LONG, LOW, CLASSIC STRUCTURE, tailored 
in lines that harmonize with the neighboring 
white Beaux-Arts buildings, will house the 
new National Art Gallery made possible for 
the nation’s capital by Andrew W. Mellon. 
The plans, designed by John Russell Pope 
have already been accepted by the Fine Arts 
Commission and construction—a matter of 
two or three years—will get underway as soon 
as congressional authorization is made. A 
message warmly recommending acceptance of 
the Mellon gift and all its provisions has 
been sent to Congress by the President and 
a bill authorizing acceptance has been intro- 
duced by Senator Connally of Texas. Since 


there is no way of cutting through the red 
tape of formal legislative acceptance, author- 
ization may not be made for several months. 

Cost of the building, which will be borne 
entirely by Mr. Mellon, is estimated at $9,- 
000,000. The proposed location, on the north 
side of the Mall along Constitution Avenue 
will necessitate the closing of Sixth Street, 
across the Mall, and the only contest expected 
at the acceptance hearings will be on this 
point. The plans call for a roughly rectangu- 
lar structure, 800 feet in length (nearly 3 
city blocks) with simple, dignified 
masses. In order to minimize the 
“museum fatigue” it will be only one story 


stone 
so-called 


high. In elevation, the building will appear as 
a domed central unit flanked on either side 
with wings terminating in masses of lighter 
accents. The central unit, approached by wide 
stairs, is a colonnaded portico surmounted by 
a pediment of raking cornices which opens in- 
to a main, domed hall. The connecting wings 
will be relieved on the exterior by repeated 
rectangular Details of the type of 
stone to be used have not as yet been an- 
nounced, though the exterior will be white 
to conform with other Washington buildings. 

Mr. Mellon has refused to permit his name 


niches. 


to be inscribed on the structure which is to 
be known simply as the “National Gallery.” 





Dogs—and Swine—Have Their Day in Two New York Exhibitions 


THE LOWLY Pic and the faithful dog have 
taken prominent places in the New York art 
field this month. Examples of little “lucky” 
pigs, rooting pigs, slumbering and nursing 
pigs are scattered about the Karl Freund Gal- 
lery in a show, “The Pig in Art,” which will 


continue until March 9. On the walls is the 
swine motif as found in the paintings of John 
Steuart Curry, Thomas Benton, Luigi Lucioni, 
Thomas Gainsborough, Horatio Walker, George 
Morland, Peter La Cave and Charles Emil 
Jacque. The Downtown Gallery celebrates 


Ceramic Pic sy CARL WALTHERS 
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with Madison 
Westminster 


“Dog Week” 
Garden and the Kennel Club 
Show with an exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture called “American Dogs,” to remain 
until Feb. 27. 

Balfour Ker, a young painter of 24, has cap- 
tured attention at the Karl Freund Gallery 
with his sprightly painting of a winsome lass 
in her tender “teens called Anne has Bought 
her Lucky Pig. Anne with a happy expres- 
sion is holding a toy pink pig on her lav. In 
some parts of the world, the pig is considered 
a charm for a good luck. One of the earlier 
pieces is a clay boar from the Han dynasty, 
while other little pigs are made up into 
penny banks, salt cellars and brush holders. 
4 stained glass window shows St. Anthony 
and his pig. The mother and her litter have 
been portrayed by Heinz Warneke, Vally 
Wieselthier and Concetta Scaravaglione (a 
chubby group in alabaster). Warneke also 
shows his striking Wild Boars, and Ca-| Wal- 
thers is represented by a fantastic ceramic 
pig. 

A high point of the show at the Downtown 
Gallery is the group of champion dogs by 
Stanford Fenelle, painted during the past 
three years in his home state of Minnesota. 
Domestic pets were greatly favored by early 
American painters, as may be seen in the gal- 
lery’s selection of folk art. Long before fash- 
ion decreed special breeds, the dog of that 
day embraced a large variety with the mon- 
grel slightly in the lead. Boys were invari- 
ably painted with the family dog and oc- 
casionally it replaced the customary flower in 
a girl’s portrait. 
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Rare Chiaroscuro Prints, Heritage 
Of the Baroque, in New York Exhibit 


CHIAROSCURO WoopcUTs, popular in the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries and revived by 
a few contemporary print makers, are being 
displayed in a rare, comprehensive exhibit at 
Frederick Keppel & Co., New York, during 
February. The show includes examples by 
practically all the known workers in this me- 


dium. The chiaroscuro process, which at- 


tempted to simulate wash drawing in the same 
manner that aquatint simulates a water color, 
involves the use of two or three blocks, the 
first to give a general outline and others to 
apply the varying tints. Originated in Ger- 
many in 1508, the art was eagerly taken up 
in Italy whence come most of the woodcuts in 
the Keppel exhibition. 

The comparative scarcity of these prints to- 
day is probably due to the wide use they en- 
joyed_as wall decorations, which prevented the 
care and protection accorded other print forms. 
This, however, is conjectural and scholars are 
still unable to give a definite explanation of 
their use. Most of the designs were after 
original drawings or paintings by other artists. 
though the woodcutters did, an occasion, make 
their own designs. 

Though the process was a German contribu- 
tion, their traditional interest in three-di- 
mensional form found the Italians quick to 
exploit the new art. Unlike Japanese wood- 
cuts, which were, of course, unknown to these 
early artists, the chiaroscuros were seldom 
done in decorative color patterning and had 





none of the so-called quality of notan found 
in oriental prints. Generally one color in 
varying tints was applied with the idea of 
heightening the drawing of the outline, or key- 
block, and to achieve a soft tonal color quality. 
Technically the process required as much care 
in registering and printing as a fine Japanese 
print. 

The earliest known print is St. George, 
dated 1508, by Burghmair. Ten years later the 
process appeared in Italy with a print by 
Ugo Da Carpi, who considerably advanced 
the art. Many prints were made by Da Carpi 
who apparently worked in two styles, one 
showing a broad fluent use of line, the other, 
a finer, tighter handling. Other Italians of im- 
portance in chiaroscuro were Coriolano, Tren- 
to, Vicentino, and the apparently prolific, as 
well as very fine, Andrea Andreani. Included 
in the Keppel exhibition are landscapes by 
the Dutchman, Goltzius; the later French- 
man, La Sueur, and several Englishmen who, 
in the eighteenth century, followed the revival 
led by La Sueur. In the latter periods the 
wood block is often combined with metal 
plate, resulting in greater delicacy, if less 
simplicity. 

The Baroque painting and sculpture tradi- 
tion flourishing in Italy during this period 
furnishes most of the subject matter and man- 
ner of treatment. The print of Virtue, by An- 
dreani (reproduced below), follows a design 
by Ligozzi and is dated 1585, Florence. The 


Virtue: ANDREA ANDREANI 
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symbolic figure of Virtue, attended by vari- 
ous benevolent and malevolent figures has 
the controposto of later Renaissance figure 
drawing and all the blown drapery of early 
Baroque. The engraved line carries move- 
ment and form, while two tint blocks in 
brownish grey carry out the full tonal quality, 
leaving white highlights of blank paper sug- 
gesting wash technique. 


Assembled with the old masters are several 
prints of modern practictioners of chiaroscuro, 
including work by Louis Jou, contemporary 
Frenchman, and Rudolph Ruzicka and Allen 
Lewis, Americans. 


The earlier chiaroscuros, rarely exhibited in 
commercial galleries, are best represented 
in this country in the Boston Museum collec- 
tion, and in the private collections of W. G. 
Russell Allen of Boston, and Horace M. 
Swope of St. Louis. 





**Humanize the Cemeteries!” 


Frank Lloyd Wright, foremost exponent of 
the functional school in architecture, spoke 
before the Memorial Craftsmen of America 
and urged that they “humanize the cemeteries.” 
“If we are to be regimented while we are 
alive,” he said, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, “for God’s sake give us room 
enough to lie in, gracefully separate and 
beautiful, informal in arrangement, when we 
are dead.” 


“Monuments,” he continued, “are merely a 
form of grandomania, and grandomania has 
gone so far with us now that we really should 
take steps to see that it is discouraged, And 
if monuments must be, why not now extend 
the monument horizontally, keeping it broad 
and low instead of pushing it upward to make 
the usual inane forest of stone posts.” 

Mr. Wright’s advice to the monument mak- 
ers fits in with his own theories of architecture 
—low, horizontal lines, the elimination of pro- 
truding masses, and the blending of ground 
and building, his favorite “organic function” 
of architecture. 
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By EVELYN MARIE STUART 


There are several divisions of present day || 
technique which one must know to be real- | 
ly smart about art. The first is the “smear” | 
trick, everything wooly or vague, with soft 
|| shadowy light midway of each major 
smeared color surface. The second is the 
|| “stone” stunt, painting all figures as though 
|| they were carved from stone with a broad- 
| 
| 


ax by a poor stone cutter. Following close 
|| on this is the “big grey and white” trick, | 
|| pictures whose chief merit is to be found | 
|| in chalky areas, sometimes worked up a 
|| little to a textural feeling, oftentimes just 
|| left dull. After that we have the “tight 
|| drawing” trick, smallish figures drawn very 
| incisively though not of necessity with 
| either accuracy or charm. Then there is 
|| the “brutal subject” trick, bringing out 
|| whatever smelly possibilities any aspect 
| of life or subject may possess. The “sim- 
| plification” trick is not so bad, better per- 
|| haps when left in much the original state 
in which it has been “lifted” from poster 
|| art. 
|| These constitute the bag of tricks of the 
| up-to-date painter, who seems much in- | 








_ clined to go in first for one and then || 


|| another, to prove that he is having “peri- || 
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ods” and progressing. 
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From Plato to Lie 


WHENCE CAME THE ACADEMY and whither 
is it going? None can answer the latter, but 
Harry Muir Kurtzworth of the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night has delved into history to 
trace the Academy’s ancestral roots back to 
a little village in ancient Greece. “The name,” 
he writes, “originates in a small community, 
‘Akadame, about a mile northwest of the 
Dipylum gate of Athens. Here it was that 
Plato held forth in a walled garden. Even 
after his death in 348 B. C. his students and 
others called his circle the Academy. This 
school of philosophy operated continuously 
until 529 A. D. when it was closed, as a 
‘heathen’ institution by Justian. From this 
source other groups interested in the further- 
ance of learning have taken their names. In 
the middle ages academies were established 
by Charlemagne, 773-814. There are many 
academies of literature and science. 

“As early as 1380 an Academy of Archi- 
tecture was established in Milan by Visconti. 

“In the world of the fine arts the first 
French academy was established in Paris by 
Louis XIV in 1648, composed of painters, 
sculptors, architects and engravers. 

“In 1705 Austria’s Academy of Painting was 
created at Vienna. Count Tessin founded the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Stockholm, in the 
year 1733. 

“The Royal Academy of Arts, London, was 
created by George III in 1768 with thirty-six 
original academicians. ‘ 

“The Russian Academy was organized in St. 
Petersburg by Empress Elizabeth, while Philip 
V founded the Academia de Bellas Artes in 
Madrid, and South American cities including 
Rio de Janeiro followed in 1816. 

“America’s major National Academy of De- 
sign was founded by Samuel Finley Breeze 
Morse (portrait painter and telegraph inven- 
tor) in 1826. 

“There are now 403 members of the Nation- 
al Academy of Design including 105 painters, 
34 sculptors, 5 architects and 113 associate 
academicians.” 





Death Takes Boy Artist 


Posthumous honors have come to a little 
boy who was well started on an art career 
before an attack of spinal meningitis snuffed 
out his life on Jan. 4. This 11 year old Mont- 
clair lad, so fond of painting boats and the 
sea, produced 500 art works during his tragic- 
ally brief life-span. Now the Montclair Mu- 
seum of Art is honoring little Rhys Bradley 
Jones with a special memorial exhibition of 
31 paintings and drawings. 

The lad’s only art training was received 
at the Montclair Museum where he attended 
the children’s Saturday morning class for 12 
weeks. Even without tutoring he mastered prob- 
lems in perspective and composition. In the 
museum’s permanent collection is one of his 
paintings Ships at Sea, done at the age 
of nine, when he became so interested in art. 
China Clipper, selected from 3,000 paintings 
exhibited in Radio City as the most outstand- 
ing work by a school pupil, was done the 
same year. One wonders what he might have 
been had his life been spared. 


Bradley did not waste time with unimpor- 
tant detail. He had an unerring sense of line 
and color and an instinctive feeling for mass 
and composition. He sketched the essential 
lines and merely suggested the rest in the 
stylized and impressionistic manner of a ma- 
ture artist. The technical rigging of his sail- 
ing vessels, however, was flawlessly correct. 
His favorite subject was the sea, and his hero, 
Gordon Grant, marine artist. 


15th February, 1937 
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Barlach, Dramatic German, Exhibits 


ALL THE VECTOR QUANTITIES of war-torn, 
peace-worn present day Europe are plotted in 
a stirring display of Ernst Barlach’s sculpture 
and black and white creations at the Wester- 
mann Gallery, New York, until Feb. 20. Seven 
pieces of sculpture, a few woodcuts, and a 
mass of drawings and lithographs present 
comprehensively one of the most dramatic 
and poetic of living German artists. 


The contemporary figure art of Germany, 
so well represented in the work of Barlach, 
must take its place in history as one of the 
foremost sculptural developments. Emotional- 
ly straining its category, much of the work 
of this man, as well as Kolbe and others, 
seems so charged with movement that it nearly 
breaks from its pedestals. Even in pieces such 
as the wood Peasant Woman a tension and 
thrust is- present, though muted and implied. 
Others, like The Avenger, simplified into 
comet-like planes, go the entire way of plastic 
emotion. In nearly all of Barlach’s pieces, 
the full, rounded forms are so placed and 
disposed as to exploit the two dimensional as 
well as three dimensional range of emotions, 
and often the sculptor will compose his figure 
in hieratic composition. 


In lithographe work, Barlach uses all the 
emotional stops, though never violating the 
medium. The stone is approached as a draw- 
ing pad with all the gusto necessary for a 
fast moving crayon. In one print, called The 
New Day, two Gabriels blow trumpets with 
the energy of a Harlem swing band and 
world's sad destiny is implied in their patent 
enjoyment. As with all good sculptors, Bar- 


lach is a master draughtsman either in pen- 
cil or lithography, and the black and whites 
play a hundred variations on his sculptural 
themes. 

Considering the work of Barlach, Alfred 
Hentzen wrote, in Modern German Sculp- 
ture: “He searched for something else: the 
revelations of the destinies and situations of 
human beings in their generally accepted 
form.” Without particularizing these destinies, 
Barlach has been able to give them a power- 
ful, living, individualization. 





Homer in Pittsburgh 


The largest of the several Winslow Homer 
Centenary exhibitions held throughout the 
country in the past year opened Feb. 1 at 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, for a peri- 
od of five weeks. The exhibition comprises 
48 oils, 85 water colors, and 77 drawings and 
includes such famous paintings as Eight Bells, 
loaned by the Addison Gallery; The Lookout 
—“All’s Well!” loaned by the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Gulf Stream and Carnegie Institute’s own 
prized work, The Wreck, which was awa~ded 
a medal at the first Carnegie International in 
1896. 

Winslow Homer was a personal friend for 
many years of John W. Beatty, the first di- 
rector of fine arts at Carnegie Institute, and 
a cousin of Homer Saint-Gaudens, the present 
director. Mr. Saint Gaudens has written an 
interesting and comprehensive introduction to 
the catalogue of the exhibition, which also 
appears in the Carnegie Magazine this month. 
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Mendocino Street: CAMERON Booth. 
First Prize in Water Color 





Dead Tree in Storm Light: Everett Spruce. 
First Prize in Oil 


Youth the Dominating Factor in Midcontinent Art Exhibition 


A REGION extending from beyond the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rockies and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico finds annual representa- 
tion in the Midwestern Artists Exhibition, held 
at the Kansas City Art Institute. The 1937 
show, on view until March 1, gives an interest- 
ing picture of art activity throughout this vast 
territory. Characterizing on the basis of this 
exhibition one finds the area is artistically 
young; its artists are largely young; and its 
work has the quality of youth. 

The show was juried by three men deeply 
interested in the development of art in the 
“midcontinent’—Donald J. Bear, director of 
the Denver Art Museum; Richard Foster 
Howard, director of the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts; and Kenneth E. Hudson, chairman 
of the Department of Art in the University of 
Missouri. Their labors resulted in an exhibi- 
tion of 138 works of art, culled from about 
900 entries. Besides the exhibits picked by 
the jury, the Institute invited four prominent 
midwestern artists, Birger Sandzen, Thomas 
Benton, John Steuart Curry and Albert Bloch, 
to send examples to be exhibited not in com- 
petition for the numerous prizes. 

The prizes went mostly to artists whose 
artistic classification might be termed “pro- 
gressive”. Oil painting awards: first prize, 
Everett Spruce for Dead Tree in Storm Light; 
second, Frederick Shane for Riverfront; third, 
Jackson Lee Nesbitt for Circus Clown; hon- 
orable mentions, Frederick Kann for Still Life 
and Russell Cowles for Baby Beeves. Sculp- 
ture: first prize, Maurine Manar for Mouse 
in the Cheese; second, Ivan L. 
Figure. ‘ 

Water color and pastel: first prize, Camer- 
on Booth for Mendocino Street; second, Albert 
Byron Olson for White Houses, Capri; third, 
John Gorbutt for Brick Yard; honorable 
mentions, Nina Hendrick for White Horse 
and Vance Kirkland for Hungarian Flour 
Mills. Graphic arts: first prize, Charles M. 
Capps for Back Road; second, John F. Helm, 
Jr., for Leadville; third, Herschel C. Logan 
for Hilltop Home; honorable mentions, Lloyd 
C. Foltz for Fisherman’s Cove and Glenn 
Whette for Bananas by the Rio Road. The 
David M. Lighton prize for the best painting 
by a Kansas City artist went to John S. de 
Martelly’s Economic Discussion, reproduced in 
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Ganser for 


the June Ist, 1936, issue of THe Art DiceEst, 
on the occasion of the First National Art 
Exhibition at Rockefeller Center. 

In urging that visitors participate in the 
development of Midwestern art by buying it, 
the Institute’s Bulletin presents this logical 
argument: “To buy a picture or sculpture on 
grounds of sheer enjoyment of it not only 
enriches the buyer but gives economic and 
spiritual support to the artist. It does more: 
it encourages every artist as it helps to es- 
tablish the only conditions under which art 
can flourish here. And more again: it gives 
the patron a part in determining the kind of 
art that will flourish because it reconciles 
the satisfaction of the patron and the skill 
of the artist.” 

It is not an accident that the Kansas City 
Art Institute, under Rossiter Howard, has be- 


come so powerful a factor in Midwestern cul- 
tural life. Well-planned social and amuse- 
ment programs, woven among the more seri- 
ous art functions, have had much to do with 
holding old members and winning new ones. 
An example—the February “Fireside Reuvion” 
carried this inviting invitation: “The belief 
that a souffle should be seasoned perfectly rests 
on a Platonic philosophy of art. On the other 
hand the prevalence of saltcellars on our 
tables rests on a pragmatic philosophy more 
in accord with rugged individualism. Dislik- 
ing absolutism, we still hope for excellence 
through the romantic ideal of cooking ‘to 
the queen’s taste.’ On Sunday evening, Feb. 
28, at seven o'clock, we are going to test the 
theory and practice of cooking demonstrated 
by the Chef of Hotel Muehlebach. The pud- 
ding will be proved by the audience.” 





Pittsburgh’s Artists 


[Continued from page 7] 

awarded to Carolin McCreary, for Still Life 
With Begonia, done in muted pinks, yellow, 
and blues. Third honor went to Edwin W. 
Zoller, public school art teacher, for his stark, 
Winter Landscape. 

Other prize awards in this year’s “less 
amateurish” exhibition were: Alumnae prize, 
Pittsburgh School of Design for Women to 
Peggy Phillips, a young new member, for 
her wan, exciting December Landscape; Art 
Society of Pittsburgh award to Virginia Cuth- 
bert for the portrait of her husband, Philip 
Elliot ; the Ida Smith memorial prize to Joseph 
F. Frola for his “hexing” rite, The Feather 
Tearing; the John L. Porter prize to Nancy 
Leitch for a race track study, Saddling Up; 
and, in the water color section, the Camilla 
Robb Russell memorial prize to Richard 
Kenah for his Gypsy Glen, contrasting sharp- 
ly-jotted telegraph poles in an absorbent 
landscape. 

In the sculpture section honors were dis- 
tributed as follows: Associated Artists’ an- 
nual prize to George M. Koren for Primitive 
Music, a nude negro writhing in controposto; 
the Johanna K. Hailman prize for best piece 
of garden sculpture to Linwood Thompson 
for Alice, a nude, squatting Epsteinly; the 


Pressly T. Craig memorial award to Louis F. 
Squitieri for his modern Wrestlers, faithfully 
carrying out contemporary “bone crusher” 
technique, even to those agonized facial ex- 
pressions of “Man-Mountain” Dean. 

To Peter Mueller-Munk went the Grogan 
silversmithing prize for his modern candle- 
sticks, and to Thomas W. Patterson went the 
Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt bookbinding prize. 
Barbara J. Yoakam’s ladle and porringer won 
the Vernon Benshoff award. 

Forty-one black and whites comprised the 
print and drawing section in- which no prizes 
were awarded this year. Singled out in this 
section by Miss Jena “for their high achieve- 
ment” were: duPont Cornelius, Norman Daly, 
Adele Kelly, Everett Glasgow, Gerald Schoon- 
over, Jeanette Shirk, and George Wilde. In- 
cluded also was a quietly charming water 
color, Fisherman’s House, by Robert E. Do- 
herty, president of Carnegie Tech. 





Correctinc AN Error: In the article 
“Young Americans,” in the Ist February issue 
of THe Art Dicest, Anne Steele Marsh was 
erroneously reported to be the wife of Regin- 
ald Marsh. She is the wife of the wrought 
iron designer, James R. Marsh, brother of 
Reginald Marsh. Felicia Meyer, who is also 
an artist and daughter of the painter, Herbert 
Meyer, is the wife of Reginald Marsh. 
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Art Auctions 


HistoricaAL BLUE STAFFORDSHiRE from the 
collections of Eugene Tompkins and Mrs. 
John E. Alexandre, and American furniture 
and decorations belonging to Mrs. George 
Farish and others will be dispersed at the 
American Art- Association-Anderson Galleries 
the afternoons of Feb. 19 and 20. The entire 
first session consists of blue Staflordshire dec- 
erated with American subjects, representa- 
tive of the series of this ware produced ex- 
pressly for the American market after the War 
of 1812. Plates decorated with state arms and 
the Battle of Bunker Hill examples are among 
the most desirable items. 

The New York pieces include the rare A. 
Stevenson New York from Weehawk and 
New York from Heights near Brooklyn plat- 
ters, the E. Wood & Sons Castle Garden and 
Battery and Military Academy, Westpoint. 
Outstanding among the portrait subjects is a 
pair of plates portraying Major General Brown 
with a view of Niagara Falls and martial tro- 
phies and Captain Hull with naval trophies 
and the ship “Constitution.” Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania views offer 
further material on the early American scene. 


A Sheraton linen press and a Queen Anne 
wing chair are especially notable as having 
been part of the furnishings of the home of 
William Bayard at 82 Jane Street, New York, 
where Alexander Hamilton died after the his- 
toric duel with Aaron Burr. Among the early 
American silver are a dome-top tankard by 
John Burt of Boston, and a porringer by 
Joseph Anthony, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


American, English, and French literature, 
including first editions, books on art, historical 
Americana, autographs and manuscripts and 
standard sets from the estates of Jessie R. 
Doremus and J. Rich Steers will be sold at 
auction at the same galleries the afternoons 
of Feb. 24 and 25, following exhibition on 
Feb. 20. Napoleonic items include a first edi- 
tion of William Ireland’s celebrated biography 
and a rare aquatint of Napoleon as First Con- 
sul, after Appiani’s portrait. Among the choice 
first editions are Tom Sawyer, other Ameri- 
can classics, Judge Longstreet’s Georgia 
Scenes, a key item to any collection of South- 
ern literature; as well as Thackeray “first” 
and other material relating to this author. 
The prints and engravings include groups on 
criminals, hawking, famous men, witchcraft, 
freaks and other interesting items. 





Rempranpt SKETCHES STOLEN: Two Rem- 
brandt sketches, Woman Carrying.a Child, 
and Children Playing Rummel-Pot, have been 
stolen from the walls of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. Both sketches were from the collection 
of Professor Paul J. Sachs of Harvard, and 
were part of one of the most important col- 
lections of its kind in America. Dealers here 
and abroad have been asked to be on the 
alert for any attempts to dispose of them. 
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They Broke with Victorian Sentimentality 


AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY nine Ameri- 
cans broke away from studio traditions and 
model-stand productions to paint the Ameri- 
can scene in their own way. The Whitney 
Museum in a show of “New York Realists 


(1900-1914)* presents the paintings and 
drawings of these men in the first compre- 
hensive resumé of their work, which con- 
tinues until March 5. 


Banding themselves together under the 
leadership of Robert Henri, these artists, 
George Luks, John Sloan, William Glackens, 
George Bellows, Ernest Lawson, Everett 
Shinn, Glenn O. Coleman and Guy Pene du 
Bois, rebelled against the sentimentalized 
genre painting and conventionalized studio 
productions. Together they sowed the seeds 
for the social consciousness which is so vital 
a factor in today’s art production. Although 
several of the artists identified with the group 
are still active participants in the contem- 
porary scene, the exhibition is confined to 
the pre-war decade. 


Among the nine represented, six were 
members of the group of artists called “The 
Eight,” who held their first exhibition at the 
Macbeth Gallery in 1908. During this time 
they were dubbed “The Ashcan School.” The 
remaining three in the Whitney show are 
Bellows, Coleman and du Bois, who as pupils 
of Henri were identified with the movement 
from the beginning. The work of Arthur B. 
Davies and Maurice Prendergast, original 
members of “The Eight,” is missing. 


Most of the group, with the exception of 


Sunday, Girls Drying Their Hair: JoHN SLOAN 


Henri, began their artistic careers as pictorial 
reporters, since photo-engraving had not been 
perfected. Somehow they could not bring 
themselves to do inside painting, and so the 
revolt began. “These painters,” wrote Holger 
Cahill in Art in America in Modern Times, 
“artists of the passing show of city streets,— 
did a great deal to free American art from 
its shallow aestheticism, its Victorian senti- 
mentality and its cult of insipid prettiness. 
One of the things these newspaper-trained 
artists believed in was the relevance of art 
to life, to the life of the man on the street. 
They were interested in social and _ political 
ideas, in the writings of Edward Bellamy and 
Henry George, the optimistic Americanism of 
Walt Whitman, the humanitarianism of Tol- 
stoy, the economic and historical theories of 
Karl Marx, in the labor movement, in the 
whole complex of late 19th century idealism 
which ranged from old fashioned liberalism 
to socialism and communism.” 

Many phases of New York life in the early 
years of the century are depicted—cafe in- 
teriors, city landscapes, the theatre. Men, 
women and children of all walks of life were 
observed and transferred to canvas with the 
sincerity and realism which was the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the group. It may be 
said that John Sloan steals the show. The 
darkened tones of the Henri and Luks paint- 
ings prove a little disappointing, while the 
work of Glackens, Bellows and Coleman meet 
the usual mark. Everett Shinn offers a sur- 
prise with his theatrical subjects (sometimes 
like darting silver fish against a dark back- 
ground), which hold up well alongside of 
these stronger members. It is only in his later 
works that Guy Pene du Bois has found a 
definite approach, for these earlier contribu- 
tions reveal a too close connection with 
Daumier and Forain. Ernest Lawson, for all 
his lyric impressionism, is included because 
he was among the first to sense the beauty of 
New York. 


~~~ 


Pick or Paint: “I see by the papers that an 
apple picker out in Oregon has been given 
$200 a month by Dr. Townsend,” mused P. 
Lapis Lazuli, internationally famous exponent 
of the still life. “Guess I should be picking 
*em instead of painting ’em.” 
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Hills of the Middle West: Cart WooLsey 


Hoosier Artists Divide $3,000 in Prizes 


THE ANSWER to that old vagabond, Francois 
Villon, with his haunting plaint for the snows 
of yesteryear has at last been found in Chi- 
cago. The snows, according to C. J. Bulliet, 
Chicago Daily News critic, were in the 13th 
annual Hoosier Salon at the Marshall Field 
Galleries, Chicago. Five snow scenes were 
prize winners, but that is not all. “Everywhere 
you turn in the galleries,” said Bulliet, “you 
are confronted by snow—lovely snow—snow 
befitting the habitat of Santa Claus at the 
north pole and his United States branch office 
at Santa Claus, Ind.” 

The exhibition, which closed Feb. 13, was, 
this year, judging from several dispatches, an 
old fashioned Indiana homecoming. “The mod- 
erns are a little saner and the conservatives 
a trifle more modern,” wrote one critic. 

A winding-sheet to Hoosier perigrinations 
in modernism is hinted in the sudden snow- 
fall in subject matter. Bulliet found its 
psychologic import easily explainable. “The 
scenes are,” he wrote, “a joyous and complete 
surrender by Indiana artists and their jurors 
to happy recollections of childhood, after the 
long nightmare of ‘modernism, which the 
Hoosiers, like their technical betters in Amer- 
ica, have tried to ride. Neither a Hoosier nor 
any other Anglo-Saxon can ever achieve any- 
thing of any worth in the ‘modernism’ that 
developed in the international conglomerate 
of seething art experiment in Paris the first 
couple of decades of this century. 

“The Hoosiers, as their present show would 
indicate, have quit trying.” 

The John C. Shaffer $500 prize for the “out- 
standing work in oil of the entire exhibition” 
was awarded this year to the snow-shrouded 
Hills of the Middle West, by Carl Woolsey of 
Martinsville, Ind. 

Other prize awards were: the Charles V. 
Hickox sculpture prize ($200) to Mrs. Paul 


T. Payne for Sketch-Negro; second Hickox 
sculpture prize ($100) to Robert Davidson for 
Kneeling Figure; Thomas Meek Butler mem- 
orial prize ($200) to Karl Steele for Along the 
Ohio; Edward Rector memorial prize ($200) 
to George Mock for Winter Morning; the 
Frank F. Hummel memorial prize ($200) to 
Edward K. Williams for End of the Trail; 
Indianapolis Star portrait prize ($200) to 
Roy Ketcham for The Long Grey Line; the 
Lawrence A. Downs prize for best landscape 
along the route of the Illinois Central ($100) 
to C. Curry Bohm for Snow of Harden’s Hol- 
ler; the “orphan Annie” child portrait ($100) 
to Marie Goth for Ruth; the Muncie Star 
prize ($100) to Lucie Hartrath for Misty 
Morning; Peter C. Reilly prize for best work 
by an instructor in a Catholic school or col- 
lege ($100) to Sister Esther for Contentment; 
second Reilly prize ($75) to Sister Laureen 
for Fruit and Flowers. 

Also: the Margaret George Bridwell mem- 
orial prize ($75) to Samuel Hershey for 
Summer Bouquet; Culver Military Academy 
prize ($50) to William B. Peed for Henry; 
Harold Gray still life prize ($50) to Mattie 
Leitz for Garden Bouquet; Col. George T. 
Buckingham water color prize ($50) to George 
G. Yeager for Rainy Day; Frank S. Cunning- 
ham etching prize ($50) J. H. Euston; Eta 
Chapter, Delta Sigma Kappa Sorority land- 
scape prize ($25) to Karl Brandner for Janu- 
ary 17th; Daughters of Indiana purchase 
prizes, $100 to Cecil Head for A Winter Day 
and $50 to C. Warner Williams for bas-re- 
lief Barbara Barton; Tri Kappa Sorority pur- 
chase prize ($250) to Frank V. Dudley for 
Butterfly Weed; Marietta Bonsib purchase prize 
($100) to C. Curry Bohm for Zinnias and Old 
Glass; Hoosier Salon Patrons Association pur- 
chase prize ($175) to Georges LaChance for 
Solitude. 
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A New Kuhn 


Watt Kuan, after a three year interval, 
brings 12 recent paintings to the Marie Har. 
riman Gallery, New York, for a month’s stay. 
This accomplished American painter has been 
experimenting with new problems, as well 
as producing his more familiar theatrical sub- 
jects. The newer phase deals with polytonal 
dissonance in color, built up with the same 
construction as modern music in which dis- 
cordant notes are used to an extremity, or like 
the old trick of clowns posed on a tilting 
table which swings back after a gasp from 
the audience. Kuhn uses startling combina- 
tions of raw greens, brassy yellows, red and 
vivid blues to produce these effects. One 
particularly shivering example is a maiden in 
a feathered headress with highly rouged 
cheeks and feverish eyes. 

A more gracious specimen of this new 
scheme is the bowl of bananas and oranges 
topped with a pineapple. Another daring still- 
life consists of oranges and a brass pot on 
a red cloth against a green background, in- 
spired by a drug-store counter. Kuhn’s crea- 
tive consciousness is alert at all times, but 
his compostions are mostly accidental. He 
never poses his models, particularly the tired 
little show girls who figure importantly in his 
work. Knowing that girls enjoy dressing up, 
he allows them to help themselves to the 
trunks of costumes in his studio. The final 
costume is sometimes quite bizarre, but Kuhn 
paints them anyway. These circus girls from 
cheap shows are often quite young, sometimes 
not so young, but through all the make-up 
and tawdry artificiality of feathers and glit- 
ter, the artist catches the pathetic story be- 
hind their mask-like faces. 

One of Kuhn’s finest examples is the white: 
faced Juggler in blue, ready to throw the 
balls in the air. All the nervous tension and 
exhaustion from many one-night stands are 
written in his thin tubercular face and his 
precise, mechanical hands. A typical full- 
length portrait of a clown is on display as 
well as a head of a farmer in the same style 
as Kuhn’s Guide of some years back. In 
classical and stately proportions is the earthly 
Dryad, which may be compared to the best 
of Derain. 

To be always implying that Americans 
imitate the French makes Kuhn furious. He 
feels that the artist here has just as much 
right to the classcal tradition as the Euro- 
pean artist. Why, he asks, must Americans be 
expected to paint the best known American 
products such as skyscrapers and Mickey 
Mouse, when their heritage is really from 
foreign roots. 





The Independents 


That court of last appeal, the Society of 
Independent Artists, will hold its 21st annual 
session from April 2 to 25 at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. As in all former years, 
the nation’s most democratic open exhibition, 
will have no jury and no prizes, will be hung 
alphabetically, and will show no favoritism to 
any school, style, or subject. The only re- 
quirement for exhibitors is membership in 
the Society, for which the annual dues of 
$5 must be received by March 15. The show 
is open to oil, water color, sculpture and 
graphic media. 

All artists interested in entering the “In- 
dependents” should make application to Magda 
F. Pach, Sec., Society of Independent Artists, 
148 West 72nd St., New York City. All works 
will be received at the Grand Central Palace 
on March 29 and 30. 
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Goya’s Bitter Heritage 


Now THAT RemsBranpT has given the mo- 
tion picture industry material for one of its 
great pictures, it is not too much to expect 
a cycle of “movies” built around famous 
artists. Was there not a “Public Enemy” 
cycle, followed by its logical successor, the 
“G-Man” series? The life of Goya, “last of the 
Masters and first of the Moderns,” is rife with 
scenario possibilities, and the pungent re- 
view of his career written by “H. R. W.” for~ 
the Bulletin of the Milwaukee Art Institute in 
connection with the current exhibition there 
of Goya’s Los Desastres de la Guerra prints, 
might well serve as an abstract for some Holly- 
wood producer as a counter-attraction to 
London’s Rembrandt. 


“Butchery, mutilation, famine and rape 
stalking through Spanish history, left a gory 
trail in the turbulent years when the puppet 
Joseph Bonaparte tottered on an almost myth- 
ical Spanish throne,” says this writer. “Com- 
plaisant Charles IV, in a French provincial 
village, surrendered Spain to the Corsican 
emperor, and trailed Godoy, the Prince of 
Peace, and Maria Louisa, their common 
Queen, into obscurity. From the abdication in 
1808 to the short-lived restoration in 1813, 
Spain was a torchlit panorama of pillage and 
carnage. 


“Deaf, irascible and aging Francisco Goya 
y Lucientes could no longer hear the salvo of 
French firing squads or the horrified shrieks 
of his countrymen, but he could see them cow- 
ering before the glittering bayonets of Murat’s 
Mameluke cavalry. He could see the shambles, 
the sepulchres, the garrote and the noose. 
He saw—and then left us his bitter heritage 
of eighty prints titled, Los Desastres de la 
Guerra, usually known as The Calamities of 
War, These prints, an ironic commentary on 
present day Spanish conflict, are an unbe- 
lievable social lesson that no Milwaukeean 


should miss. * 


“The prints are impressive as eloquent but 
ghastly indictments of war. Their specific and 
spontaneous verity makes them vital where 
Jacques Callot’s similar set is merely general- 
ized. 

“It is difficult to reconcile this series of 
prints with the Goya who rioted in Madrid 
and attempted to abduct a nun in Rome. Of 
his eighty-two years, fifty were an orgasm 
of castanets and courtesans,  bull-fighters, 
monks and monarchs. From that clear morning 
in 1760 when a Santa Fe monk paused in his 
murmured breviary to watch a fifteen-year-old 
Saragossa lad drawing on walls, Goya was 
marked for great things. 

“He was that paradox of painters—a satirist 
and a court artist . . . His tall beaver hat and 
modish high shouldered coat were familiar 
to the colorful rag-tag of Madrid. Over a 
sensual mouth with a dominating upper and 
lower lip, his arrogant eyes had peered with 
equal pleasure into the boudoirs of street 
dancers and duchesses. His exile with the 
Duchess of Alba scandalized a society which 
could throw no stone because they had al- 
ready been pilloried in the Caprichos for 
their sins. 

“The prenatal influence on - Romanticism 
was Goya. He was a pre-impressionist along 
with Velasquez. As the last of the Masters 
and the first of the Moderns he passed on 
his theories of structure and omission to 
Manet. He was worshipped as a painting god 
by Matisse. In his broad modelling, he may 
have been inspiration to Cézanne. In the con- 
sanguinity of common cause, he was kin to 
Daumier and Grosz alike.” 


15th February, 1937 
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The Two Sisters: HeENrt FANTIN-LATOUR 


St. Louis’ New Fantin, a Statement of Mood 


EXTREME SHYNESS led Henri Fantin-La- 
tour to make frequent use of his two sisters 
as models. Time and again they appear, singly 
or together, engaged often in some quiet do- 
mestic occupation or pastime, as in the im- 
portant early example just acquired by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. Painted in 1859 
when the artist was but 23, it represents 
Fantin’s first serious attempt to pass the jury 
of the Salon. The painting was refused but 
was given a public showing that same year 
in an exhibition organized by the artist, Bon- 
vin, as a protest against the rigidity of the 
Salon jury. Two years later Fantin “made” 
the Salon. 

In the St. Louis acquisition, The Two Sis- 
ters, Marie is shown on the right reading from 
a book, and Natalie, occupied with her em- 
broidery, on the left. The picture is painted 
in the low, almost sombre key which was 
prevalent before the color innovations of the 
later impressionist movement, but the skill- 
ful adjustment of the flesh tones and the 
bright note of the colored yarns remove any 
effect of monotony. The composition is one 
of quiet simplicity. Natalie, pausing in her 
work, turns her face towards the spectator, 
but her attention is concentrated on the words 
her sister is reading. The same mood is in- 
duced in the observer, to whom Marie’s voice 
filling the softly lighted room becomes al- 
most an actuality. The painting is, in part, 
less a double portrait or a genre composition 
than a statement of mood, of a type of living 
and a standard of values almost vanished from 
the world of 1936. 

Fantin’s first efforts as a painter were di- 
ected by his father, a minor artist of Greno- 
ble, who moved to Paris during his son's boy- 


hood. He studied for a time with Courbet, 
then later in the Ecole des Beaux Arts where 
he fell under the spell of Ingres. His real 
teachers, however, were the masterpieces in 
the Louvre. There he worked and copied as- 
siduously almost daily until he was past thirty, 
long after his paintings were regularly ac- 
cepted at the Salon. The regular rhythm of 
his life between Paris and his country home 
in Normandy was interrupted by only four 
journeys. Three of these were to England as 
a guest of his close friends, the painter- 
engraver Edwin Edwards and his wife. It 
was through their encouragement that Fantin 
painted the exquisite flower arrangements on 
which he spent most of his working time dur- 
ing the summers in the country. These paint- 
ings were eagerly bought in England, but 
were practically unknown in France during 
his lifetime. 

The soft luminosity of the flesh passages of 
The Two Sisters is built up with a knowl- 
edge of the great 18th century masters; and 
the harmony and simplicity of the picture as 
a whole is due to a taste trained in the com- 
pany of the great Venetians. His brilliant con- 
temporary, Degas, whose fame has at times 
tended to obscure that of Fantin, also drew 
inspiration from the same sources, but in the 
former’s aloof and analytic temperament, one 
misses the calm and deep-seated feeling for 
human intimacy which fills this work of Fan- 
tin with such unusual charm. 





Sanpy Gets Outiinep: “Never mind paint- 
ing the whole picture,” said Sandy MacDon- 
ald to P. Lapis Lazuli, limner of considerable 
repute, “just make the outline. I'll fill in the 
rest. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


With at least eight important sculpture ex- 
hibitions running in the last two weeks, the 
figurative arts have at last taken the fore- 
front after languishing most of the season. 
Zadkine, Barlach, Houdon, Stuart Benson, 
among the one-man offerings, and group shows 
at Guild Art and Milch Galleries, plus a large 
WPA sculpture show combined to give 57th 
Street a decided third dimension. Top news- 
paper honors seemed to go to the (at least) 
mutually polar Houdon and Zadkine. One-man 
bookings of contemporary painters have been 
unusually heavy, if less noticed: French art 
is quiet; surrealism gone with the wind; prints 
active; old masters dormant. The last genera- 
tion Americans continue to make sharp gains 
(to keep to the Wall Street parlance), and 
in that trend, noted last issue, is the new 
Whitney show of the “New York Realists.” 


Eilshemius Cannonized 


The Eilshemius exhibition at the Valentine 
Gallery was unanimously voted as conclusive 
of the man’s genius, “So it is a story that ends 
well,” wrote Henry McBride, in the Sun. “The 
Mahatma has had twelve years of appreciation. 
That’s more than most painters get. The 
previous decades of neglect, however long 
they may have seemed at the time, were not 
too high a price to pay for this final success. 
In fact, in this particular case, they were nec- 
essary to it.” 

Now is the time, this department humbly 
suggests, for some enterprising person to be- 
gin an Ejilshemius catalogue raissoné to fore- 
stall those unfortunate errors in attributions 
that seem destined to happen with all our 
masters. 


The Content in Watrous 


Opinion on the art of Watrous, another of 
the elder group, was more conflicting. Paint- 
ing in a provocatively representational man- 
ner, using polychrome Gothic statuary for sub- 
ject matter, Watrous is apparently at once 
both too hard and too easy to “get.” Dis- 
missed as too academic by some younger 
critics, his pictures were hailed by Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune for content as 
well as technique. Wrote Cortissoz: “They 
testify to the value of that early training of 
his. They show with what integrity he draws, 
how pure are his tones, how altogether thor- 
oughgoing his workmanship continues to be, 
in spite of the fact that he is in his eight- 
ieth year. It is to be recorded, moreover, 
that in these pictures of sculptured Madon- 
nas or Eastern gods he has somehow contrived 
to interpret their emotional significance. He 
has painted not simply images but the ideas 
for which they stand and has made them 
really touching. They have tenderness be- 





neath the fine craftsmanship that marks them.” 

And the Times critic agreed: “Harry Wa- 
trous is doing the best work of his career 
right now. These so familiar and beautifully 
wrought canvases are original documents, 
Here indeed is no slick and sentimental pass- 
ing of Summer. Here is the lusty burgeoning 
of Spring.” 


What Do You Read? 


Where difference of opinion gets violent, 
however, is when the Post and the Herald 
Tribune critics view a Kenyon Cox exhibition. 
The former, Jerome Klein, wrote: “For an 
artist who considered style, or rather ‘Style,’ 
his special patrimony, Kenyon Cox was ap- 
pallingly deficient in just that quality. The 
niggling realism in portraiture emphasizes the 
empty pretentiousness of his classicism, for 
there is not even pretension in his portraits. 
Facing these drawings are Derain, Picasso and 
Cézanne studies that ought to make them 
blush.” 

Of the same show (drawings at Weyhe’s), 
Cortissoz wrote this: “Whenever the gentry 
who believe that art began with Picasso and 
Matisse wish to be particularly biting about 
an earlier movement on this side of the water 
they say something disparaging about the 
late Kenyon Cox... 

“He drew the nude with remarkable au- 
thority—and with remarkable ease. His line 
flows. It is, indeed, silly to disparage the work 
of Kenyon Cox. The decorations represent a 
tradition which has, no doubt, had its day, 
but in the execution of them Cox put forth 
powers for which the student of American art 
should be grateful.” 

Out on the street little newsboys intone 
endlessly, “Wha-dya reed! Wha-dya reed!” 


Doris Rosenthal Reports 


A new exhibition by Doris Rosenthal at 
the Midtown Gallery proved again her good 
accomplishment and, incidentally, brings up 
the thought that Midtown’s percentage of 
shows that “click” has been unusually high 
this year—nearly 100%. Canvases done in 
Mexico on a Guggenheim fellowship made an 
“exciting” show for the town’s woman critic, 
Emily Genauer of the World Telegram. “In 
her work,” wrote Miss Genauer, “she combines 
to an extraordinary degree emotional force 
with plastic quality. Her portraits of large- 
eyed, poignant curiously tragic Mexican babes 
are extremely moving. But even more im- 
portant she is never overcome by the emo- 
tions herself. 

“In Three Girls of Patcuaro, for instance, 
every part of the picture surface is designed, 
all lines, form, color, texture consciously co- 
ordinated to function plastically as well as 


Winter Burial: Tony MATTEL 
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Rockford Church: KATHERINE BULLIET 


emotionally and visually. The result is a pic- 
torial structure which stands up.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times has, 
however, seen more exciting Rosenthal pic- 
tures. “The canvases shown,” he wrote, “are 
simple themes, not developed with the sort of 
vigor and swift rhythmic sweep of line to 
which this able artist has accustomed us.” 
But her drawings he thought “admirable.” 


Katherine Bulliet in Debut 

As an Eastern bow, Katherine Adams Bul- 
liet, wife of C. J. Bulliet, widely known art 
writer and critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
is exhibiting more than 21 canvases at the 
Delphic Studios. Landscape is her best means 
of expression for she has a genuine feeling 
for the countryside, old trees and forests, 
open fields and gray windy skies. Like the 
Duke in Arden’s Forest she finds “tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks,” and 
“good in everything” that is out in the open. 
Her studio set-ups are less expressive. Good 
tonal qualities and a fine feeling of mood are 
present in a small painting of a threatening 
sea. 

Mrs. Bulliet is a leading member of the 
Wonderland Way Art Club, made up of paint- 
ers through the knoll country of the Ohio 
River highlands, centering in New Albany, 
Indiana. The river and its hills were pro- 
nounced by the renowned Bayard Taylor, 
globe-trotter of a former generation, the scenic 
equal of the mountains of Switzerland. The 
Wonderland Way painters are devoted to their 
hills, to the ante bellum mansions of the 
old river steamboat builders, and to primitive 
people who still drive to market in spring 
wagons. 

Scott’s Commencement 


William J. Scott, seen in group shows occa- 
sionally, won enthusiastic notice at his first 
one-man show at the Leonard Clayton Gallery. 
He exhibited landscapes in pastel, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Clayton, this represents Scott’s 
wind-up with that medium. His broad, full 
handling of the chalk anticipates the change. 

are “creative interpretations rather than 
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factual transcriptions,” wrote Carlyle Bur- 
rows, in the Herald Tribune, “His richest 
color turns up in landscapes, such as French 
Canada, (reproduced herewith), where a na- 
tural opulence is encountered. There is both 
strength and subtlety in his work, revealing 
a mature talent.” In agreement was Howard 
Devree of the Times. “He paints in pastel,” 
wrote Devree, “rich in color, the compositions 
leave no straggling loose ends about. It is 
gripping, exciting stuff.” 
Photography As Art 
To those who still refuse to accord good 
photography a fine art status a half hour 
or so at the Rabinovitch Gallery is heartily 
recommended. Changing exhibitions of one- 
man, group, and student shows are always on 
view there, and the camera is seen at its 
serious best. Rabinovitch (accent the o syl- 
lable) is a veteran of the sensitized surface 
medium and in the rear of the gallery he 
has a workshop cluttered with students from 
New Zealand, Oshkosh, and New York. As you 
look around he will eye you warily with hands 
thrust in the pocket of a hypo-stained smock, 
but that is all right. He knows his art, and 
he is a stickler for craftsmanship. Ask him 
when he is having his own retrospective. 
Prints recently shown there were by guest 
exhibitor Lewis Jacobs, exhibiting “Photo- 
Surrealism.” Some were derivative, others in- 
ventive in subject matter. One excellent photo- 
graph—an egg on a frying pan—struck a 
cosmic rapport between those two fine objects. 
A Younger Group 
At Contemporary Arts a retrospective of the 
sponsored group brought new honors to sev- 
eral of the men. Tony Mattei’s two horizontal 
paintings steal the show, particularly the re- 
lentlessly painted Winter Burial (reproduced 
herewith). For those who refuse to accept the 
Mattei statement as to our manifest destiny, 
the several paintings of Michel Rosenthal are 
reassuring. They are incense-pervaded, warm- 
ly religious, and excellently painted. Others 
in this large group of young painters stand 
out. Lebduska, Corbino, Pellew do particu- 
larly well. 
Briefer Notes 
Ferdinand Springer’s debut at Julien Levy’s 
revealed a draftsmanship of high quality . . . 
Leonid, at the same gallery showed topog- 
raphies of the coast of France . .. A group 
water color show at the Tricker Gallery is 
made outstanding by the inclusion of Bette Farr 
Beggs’ Hill and Sky . . . Florence Tricker, 
the director, includes colorful pieces of her 
own, notably a fishing boat scene . . . Hudson 
D. Walker showed Thomas Handforth’s draw- 
[Please turn to page 34] 
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Tightrope Dancer: CHAIM Gross 


Gross, Wood Carver 


BALANCING Acts, circus tricks and acrobatic 
dancers interest Chaim Gross as may be seen 
in his first New York exhibition, at the 
Boyer Galleries until Feb. 27. All but four 
of the 22 pieces of sculpture are carved di- 
rectly in hard wood. Gross follows the na- 
tural quality of the wood in creating his sub- 
jects, perserving its surface and grain to 
aid in the modelling of his forms. In the 
Tightrope Dancer a peculiar effect is gained 
by allowing the dark part of the wood to 
suggest the costume. The sculptor must have 
visualized the woman after seeing the piece 
of wood and with amazing calculation devel- 
oped a full-chested woman from a grain in the 
wood. 

Wood is particularly suited to the primitive 
and racial character of Gross’ work. The 
roughly chipped Acrobatic Dance demonstrates 
his feeling for decorative and rhythmic con- 
struction, while Handle Bar Riders, Balancing 
and Circus Girls show his ability in creating 
balance. Another interesting treatment is found 
in Rehearsing. developed in bird’s eye maple. 
Madam, a portly lady carved in lignum vitae 
wood, has the top-heavy proportions of a mid- 
dle-aged woman. The chubby little bronze girls 
in Leap Frog have the naivete of Nura, while 
the elongated figures suspended length-wise 
in air bring to mind Paul Manship’s over- 
grown creation in the plaza at Rockefeller 
Center. 

Gross seemed destined from birth to be 
a wood carver. Born in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains in Eastern Austria 33 years ago, he be- 
came a World War refugee at the age of 12 
and went to Budapest as a silversmith’s ap- 
prentice, studying art at the Budapest Acad- 
emy during the evenings. The village of his 
birth was a center of the lumber trade and an 
uncle was a skilful carver of utilitarian ob- 
jects. He came to this country in 1921 and 
while working as a grocer’s errand boy at- 
tended the Beaux Arts Institute and the Art 
Students League. Despite his academic train- 
ing he has not lost the intimate appeal and 
rugged quality found in the work of Old 
World wood carvers. 





N. Y. U. Art Lectures 


The New York University graduate depart- 
ment of fine arts during its second semester 
is sponsoring 25 art lecture courses to be 
given variously at the Metropolitan Museum, 


the Pierpont Morgan Library and the Frick 
Art Reference Library. The courses, designed 
primarily for students planning to find their 
profession in teaching, museumship or criti- 
cism, range from Greek through modern peri- 
ods, and include Oriental arts, interior decor- 
ation, design, and courses in the technique 
of research and criticism. 

Under the chairmanship of Professor Wal- 
ter W. S. Cook, the department’s faculty in- 
cludes visiting professors and scholars from 
the leading universities in and near New 
York and constitutes one of the strongest 
art history faculties of the eastern universities, 





No Syntax Worries 


Joun Dos Passos, novelist of the “stream 
of consciousness” group, author of Manhat- 
tan Transfer and The 42nd Parallel, is pre- 
sented out of his usual role in a one-man 
show of water colors at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, New York, lasting until Feb. 20. 
Though he has exhibited with the Indepen- 
dents in former years, this show represents 
the novelist’s solo debut in a commercial gal- 
lery. Nearly 40 scenes and incidents in nine 
countries make up the colorful display of 
brushed transcriptions. Reprinted in the cata- 
logue is a fragment from the author's Orient 
Express, published in 1927, to provide a 
literary counterpart to the paintings. 

As in his agglutinated, film-like writing, 
Dos Passos gives a brisk picture of what he 
sees without worrying about the syntax in 
which he saw it. Provincetown Dance, an ex- 
pressionistically-lighted interior, with forms 
drawn in a variety of musical throes, has all 
the fleetness of impressions, side-slants and 
close-ups one can expect from Dos Passos. A 
Guatemalan portrait, Sunday Best, with deep 
colors setting off a half-naked negress, and 
Beni Amour, depicting two sinister, unmoving 
Arabs, show that the novelist is at times, 
more than an amateur in his water color 
avocation. No drama, no conflict, nothing in 
the way of protest is painted. Using warm 
colors, brushed enthusiastically, Dos Passos 
paints a picture that expresses that part of 
his writing which overlaps into dissolved col- 
orism. Out of the 40, however, there are na- 
turally many papers that are unsure and some 
give the impression, ever so slight, that per- 
haps the writer had time on his hands. 


Provincetown Dance: Joun Dos Passos 
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Share-Cropper: Jerry ByYWATERS 


Dallas Winners 


Jerry Bywaters took highest honors at the 
Eighth Annual Allied Arts Exhibition just 
closed at the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
His forcible characterization of a Share-Crop- 
per, done in the style that seems to have be- 
come peculiarly Texas’ own, was voted the 
Allied Arts Civic Prize of $161 by a jury com- 
posed of three prominent art administrators 
—Meyric Rogers, director of the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis; Paul Gardner, director 
of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art; and Edmund Kinzinger, chairman of the 
art department of Baylor University. 


These men, keeping in mind a standard of 
things they would like too see in their own 
museums, formed an unusually strict jury, ex- 
cluding many things which might have been 
accepted in former years. In fact, they were 
so strict that they decided not to award the 
Kiest Fund Purchase Prize, valued at $250, 
because they could not find the right candi- 
date. However, they found in H. O. Robert- 
son’s Winter Afternoon a worthy recipient for 
the Allied Arts Purchase Prize. 


Charles T. Bowling had entries in three of 
the five divisions of the show and carried off 
three prizes: the Klepper Club prize for his 
litho drawing, Little Mexico; the Dallas Art 
Education prize for his water color, Sycamore; 
and the A. V. Lane prize for his oil, Winter. 
Verda Ligon was awarded the Neinman-Mar- 
cus Company purchase prize for Jimson Weed. 
Other prizes: Lawrence S. Pollock purchase 
prize to Alexandre Hogue for his lithograph, 
End of the Trail; the A. Harris purchase prize 
to William Lester for his drawing, Near El 
Paso; the Leslie Waggener prize to Michael 
Owen for his sculpture, White Horse; the 
W. A. Green prize to Everett Spruce for 
Desert, an oil; the Alex F. Wesiberg to Otis 
Dozier for his Rivals, depicting two stallions 
fighting. Jerry Bywaters’ second prize was an 
assortment of art materials from the Glid- 
den Company, won by his lithograph, Old 
Clown. 





Orphan Art of Spain 


Virtually exiled from their war-ridden home- 
land, 33 Spanish paintings are being shown 
at the Toledo Museum during February. These 
canvases, the work of 24 contemporary artists, 
were exhibited in the Carnegie International 
this year, and are being loaned because they 
cannot go back to Spain. Their showing in 
Toledo is of added interest because the Car- 
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negie paintings are no longer being circuited 
and because of the friendly relations between 
Toledo, Spain, and its American namesake. 


The canvases capturing the greatest at- 
tention, perhaps are the five by Jose Gutierrez 
Solana, who was represented in Pittsburgh 
with 17 works, and Pedro de Valencia’s Spring, 
which carried off third prize. Other artists 
are Andreu, de Zubiaurre, Diaz, Rubio, Bal- 
buena, Sala, Valverde, Mompou, Villa, Pal- 
meiro, Torgores, Junyer, Pruna, Serra, Min- 
guillon, Prieto and Lahuerta. 





Needed: aFew Mellons 


THERESA BERNSTEIN is presenting a cross- 
section of her painting talent at the Uptown 
Galiery, New York, until March 12, and has 
issued the following invitation: “You have 
been visiting galleries where fur-lined tea 
cups and melted watches were on view. You 
tave been battling your way through crowds 
to see French titles and old masters. You 
have followed the critics in applauding the 
stand-patters—the species that never changes, 
painting one picture on various canvases all 
their lives—the current-event illustrators and 
the dime novel, moving picture wall-washers. 
{In this exhibition your experience will be your 
own and you will be convinced that classic 
simplicity pervades all lasting art.” 

Miss Bernstein does not confine her art 
activities to the easel, but takes an active in- 
terest in the political and social conditions 
of her fellow artists. Apropos of the Mellon 
gesture, she writes: “We are living in a black 
and white world of newspapers and repro- 
ductions. The artist is trying to break down 
art as a luxury complex and bring it into the 
realm of common life. He is told that better 
times will absorb his efforts. He is dubious. 
He finds that the old masters are his active 
contemporaries, his competitors. 


“The houses of collectors and the museums 
are being filled with examples of old masters. 
Why this astounding fact when the depres- 
sion was supposed to curtail the expenditures 
of individuals and public institutions? Every 
day one reads of new purchases. But these 
purchases are largely of old painters—un- 
doubtedly masters, as some of them were— 
who are all dead and have no longer a need 
for the patronage. Is the living patron also 
dead? Our institutions are so crowded with 
masterpieces that very little wall space re- 
mains for the living artist. We living artists 
also need a few Mellons.” 


Boy with Banjo: THERESA BERNSTEIN 
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Diminitive Art 

THe American Society OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS, a small, brave band, painting jewel- 
like diminutives year after year in the face 
of a blatant age of bigness and monumentality, 
provided a mild bombshell at its 38th annual 
exhibition current in the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, New York, until Feb. 20. For the first 
time since its establishment, the Levantia White 
Boardman Memorial Medal was awarded to a 
man, to John Bentz, one of the five male mem- 
bers. Honorable mentions were awarded to 
Dorothy Brugger and Betsy Flagg Melcher. 


The exhibition of nearly 100 paintings, pre- 
dominately portraits, maintains the high ac- 
complishment annually displayed by the So- 
cietys 37 members. Working in probably the 
oldest portrait tradition in art, and in a branch 
auspiciously fathered by the great Holbein, 
the members limn with great care the world 
as it might be seen in reverse through a tele- 
scope. From the earliest 16th century Dutch 
miniature to one painted in twentieth century 
America, the main objective has continued 
unchanged: realism in a jewel setting. The 
prize award to John Bentz’s splendid portrait 
of James C. McGrew reveals, however, the 
conflict, inevitable in the modern age, of tight, 
traditional delineation versus a freer, sub- 
jective rendering. The winning portrait is in 
the latter mode and probably represents the 
most modernized technical version in the 
whole show, with the one exception of Harry 


James C. McGrew: Joun BENTZ 








Cecily and Felicia Delafield: 
Grace H, Murray 


S. Johnson’s broadly decorative Mother and 
Child. 

Between the two extremes run the bulk of the 
exhibits. The mere technical fact of transpar- 
ent water color on ivory surface accounts for 
the heightened and marvellous tints so in- 
variably achieved in all of the pictures. Two 
portraits by Mabel R. Welch achieve a re- 
markable feeling of blood-nourished flesh. 
Virginia H. Adams, Betsy Flagg Melcher, and 
A. W. S. Siebert have caught strong portrait 
characterization. Artemis Tavshanigian’s The 
Missal is a gem of tiniest proportions. Betty 
in Pink, by Florence Topping Green loses 
none of its striking quality in reduction. 
Combining the traditional miniature technique 
with the vibrating color of modernism are 
several pictures by Grace H. Murray. The en- 
dearing Cecily and Felicia Delafield catches, 
in jewel colors, all the preciousness and in- 
timacy of a treasured keep-sake. 


The history of miniature painting goes back 
to the time of Holbein, when it first enjoyed 
popularity, particularly among the royalty. In 
the 18th century the art reached its best 
known attainment in the work of Richard Cos- 
way. Among the early American practitioners 
were Edward Malbone, Gilbert Stuart, John 
Trumbull, the Peales and the two Sullys. 
About 40 years ago the art was once again re- 
vived by serious painters and miniature so- 
cieties were established in London and Amer- 
ica. Since that time the artists have found a 
slowly widening public grow in acceptance of 
their art. A disgust for the “hand colored” 
photograph led to even more appreciation for 
their quality and function. And as for the 
latter, as one writer observed what other ob- 
ject has more often been fondly pressed to dy- 
ing lips than a portrait in miniature? 





Wemen Make 22 Sales 


Winner of the popular vote contest at the 
46th Annual Exhibition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors was 
Elisabeth Haseltine for her wood sculpture 
Captive Cub. The following sales, three of 
them by Helen Kirby, were announced at the 
end of the exhibition: Cement Factory, Hilda 
Feldman; A View of the Sea, Marion Free- 
man Wakeman; The Porthole, Lizbeth Krause; 
Horses, Bea Beard; Mr. Vesey Downes Asleep, 
Hilda Belcher; They Call Me Mimi, Wilhel- 
mina Nichols; Winter in Buffalo, Helen Kir- 
by; Mother and Child, Wynne Byard Taylor 
(sculpture); Mme. G. and Her Children, 
Helen Kirby; Gloxinia, Nell Witters; Dutch 
Bouquet, Julia Colt; Hacienda, Spain, Ada 
Budell; Quincy Flats, Z. Vanessa Helder; 
Winter Landscape, Christine Marten; Alcan- 
tara Bridge, Spain, Ada Budell; Percherén 
Twins at the Races, Helen Kirby; End of 


Summer, Sylvia Kodjbanoff (sculpture—two 
orders) La Come Mountains, Lilia Tucker- 
man; Portrait Head, Mabel R: Welch; Squir- 
rel, Dorothy Lathrop; and Jonquils, Lucy 
Hurry. 


> 


Frick Liperatizes Rutes: Completing its 
first year under experimental rules, the Frick 
Art Collection has announced a liberal revi- 
sion in these rules for the greater convenience 
of the public. It will no longer be necessary 
for visitors to obtain tickets; the closing hour 
has been advanced from 4 to 5 P.M.; the 
weekly closed day has been changed to Mon- 
day thus leaving the hours of 1 to 5 P.M. on 
Sundays available to the public; and, finally, 
the guide ropes and the required order of 
touring the rooms have been eliminated. At- 
tendance figures for the first 12 months totaled 
135,523, a daily average of more than 460 
visitors. 
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The Etched Line 


ENGLAND MUDDLES THROUGH a number of 
things, but when it comes to the etched line 
she has as much finesse, and clipped economy, 
as an Oxford accent. A group of prints by 
eight celebrated British artists, displayed at 
the Guy Mayer Gallery, New York, through 
February, conjure immediately a provocative 
why. Why do British etchers so often excel 
Americans in sheer craftsmanship? Perhaps, 
as Mr. Mayer suggests, it is due to more solid 
instruction in the British schools where etch- 
ing is taught. To support this he cites the 
English schooling of a few Americans noted 
for their craft excellence, men such as Arms, 
Chamberlain, Heintzelman and Rosenberg. 
Then again, perhaps it is due to the natural 
afinity of the British temperament to the 
etched line. 


The eight artists, Cameron, Bone, McBey, 
Brockhurst, Briscoe, Griggs, Austin, and Blam- 
pied, are each represented by four or five 
recent prints. Each artist has an individual 
manner and a way of saying things in his own 
way. Soft masses of Scotch country in Cam- 
eron’s work exploit drypoint in an entirely dif- 
ferent way than the closer focusings of Bone. 
Frederick Griggs’ darkened, finely worked 
piles are built up with expertly multiplied 
lines. The Almonry, one of his very finest 
prints, epitomizes his technique. A recent en- 
graving of Robert Austin, not in quite the 
austere, intellectual manner of his earlier 
ones, reveals a new direction the artist is tak- 
ing—toward a more particularized objectiv- 
ity. A new Blampied print, The Vraic Season, 
is another handling of the subject reproduced 
in the last issue of Tue Art Dicest (page 23). 
Among others, Arthur Briscoe is represented 
with a new publication Coiling Down, por- 
traying a shipboard activity in Briscoe’s icy 
technique. Long McBey vistas contribute a 
haunting space nostalgia, made more poignant 
with the needled line. 





Currier Prints in ““Bull Market”’ 


The demand for Currier & Ives prints con- 
tinues as one of the strongest in the field 
of collecting. Having proved themselves safe 
investment during the Great Depression these 
items of historical Americana appear to be in 
the midst of a “bull” market. The sale of the 
Mrs. Haynes Quincy Trowbridge collection at 
the Plaza Art Galleries, New York, saw the 


194 titles in the catalogue bring a total of 
$11,072. 


Home to Thanksgiving, probably the most 
famous of all Currier & Ives prints, was the 
high point of the sale, going to the Orsenigo 
Company for $1,010, the highest price it has 
fetched for several years. Its record auction 
price was $1,450, realized at the Benkard sale 
in 1929. Other Trowbridge prices: American 
Express Train, $525 from Kennedy & Co.: 
The Old Homestead in Winter, $405 from R. 
Lesch; Winter in the Country: A Cold Morn- 
ing, $350 from the Orsenigo Company; Clipper 
Ship Sovereign of the Seas, $265 from James 
Murray; Fox Hunting (set of four), $365 from 
James Murray. 

“There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from these prices,” wrote Charles Messer Stow 
in the New York Sun, “and that is that col- 
lectors of Currier & Ives prints are in the 
market and that other collectors have ap- 
peared who are willing to pay for their hobby.” 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 





‘ L’ Anglais au Moulin Rouge: Henri Toutouse-Lautrec 


Fate Made Lautrec, the Noble Dwarf, an Artist 


PHYSICAL MISFORTUNES that prevent a nor- 
mal participation in life have often been the 
“making” of a great artist, writer or com- 
poser. This fact is brought to mind by the 
recent sale by the M. A. McDonald Galleries 
of a colored lithograph by Toulouse-Lautrec 
to the private collection of James H. Lockhart, 
Jr. “Much as a tree will take an exotic turn 
when anything prevents normal growth,” 
writes Robert McDonald, “a personality (pro- 
vided, of course, there is one) turned in on 
itself, develops many deep forms of conscious- 
ness that are, in a sense, the rewards of the 
outcast and the lonely and represent, in a 
more or less concentrated form, the energy 
normally taken up by the hundred little daily 
comings and goings. Thus when Lautrec, at 
the age of 14, fell on the polished floor of 
his home, nature was ‘starting an artist’—and 
in one of the cruelest and most brilliant 
moulds she ever cast.” 


Born Count Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec- 
Monfa, in a family that traces its lineage back 
to the 13th century, Lautrec was from birth 
very delicate. And when the accident (there 
was another one later) permanently stunted 
the growth of his legs he was practically 
exiled from the normal aristocratic country 
life of the times. Thus handicapped and 
rather than endure a useless existence, he 
soon left his home town of Albi for Paris, 
where the talent he inherited from his father 
was to flower into genius. 


In Paris, writes Mr. McDonald, “Lautrec 
avoided fashionable society almost completely 
and not only spent his time but lived in 
Montmartre, then in its last full blaze. Here 
he found the style of life he wanted as with 
amazing speed he found his style in art and 
proceeded to entrench himself, hold his 
breath, and start the most relentless and glori- 
ous and reckless career of the time. Soon the 
grotesque figure of ‘the Noble Dwarf’ was to 
be seen everywhere and at all times waddling 
down the silent streets, perched on a bench 
at the circus, the race courses, and at the 
theatre but even more often, as the phrase 
goes, at the BBBB—the bars, bordels, bals 
and bastringues. And everywhere he went he 
took his sketchbook and his penetrating eye. 
Soon pictures were literally pourizs fre~; his 
hand—a scene from life imagined, remem- 
bered or seen would be thrown into a design 
and there was another ‘Lautrec’; fascinating 
pictures full of artistic and (the to-day much 
despised) literary values. A curious mixture 
of chic, tragedy, comedy, sentimentality and 
love of life, they literally contain the life of 
the era. 


“However, while Lautrec was living with 
such intensity (sleeping 2% hours a day) 
and working with such determination, he was 
drinking heavily and constantly. Soon the 
frail physique collapsed and his mind was 
affected. After three months in a_ hospital 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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The Steps: Fritz E1cHenserc 


Contrasts, Rockefeller Center: Grace ALBEE 


Etchers Sponsor Impressive Exhibition in the Non-Metal Media 


THE GESTURE COURTEOUS has been made 
this month by the Society of American Etch- 
ers to its brother artists in the non-metal 
media. At the National Arts Club, New York, 
the Society has arranged, sponsored and hung 
an exhibition of 200 lithographs, woodcuts 
and block prints by 120 artists from 20 states, 
in probably the most representative show of 
its kind ever held, lasting until Feb. 25. On 
the walls of the large exhibition room hangs 
a picture of graphic art in America that may 
not soon be repeated. 


More than 600 prints were submitted to the 
jury. That body, composed of Stow Wengen- 
roth, Asa Cheffetz, Charles Locke, Thomas 
Nason and Albert Sterner (all meeting each 
other for the first time, it is reported) dis- 
played a liberality, rare in any jury, in ac- 
cepting conceptions of all kinds, coupled, how- 
ever, with a high standard of execution. Sur- 
realism, social protest, social glorification— 
all states of mind, active and passive—are 
represented with prints of high order. Far 
outstripping all other media is lithography, 
with wood engraving second in popularity. 
Other forms are relatively scarce. The graci- 
ous self-effacement of the etchers thus results 
in practically a lithograph exhibition. 

The broad divisions in American art, so often 
held to be regional, break down, instead, 
along emotional lines in this exhibition. There 
is for instance, a group of artists whose work 
is craft-like, asking the beholder only to fon- 
dle with his eyes the created line and tone. 
Nason’s billowing trees and clouds, and Grace 
Albee’s delicately-drawn depths are examples 
at random in which the artist has breathed 
onto the paper his own caressing touch. There 
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is also that emotional, “rubbed” group in 
which the concept torments both artist and 
spectator, and the picture, created with trou- 
bled materials, spurts its own meaning. Rep- 
resentative in this group are Meltsner, Mar- 
kow, Biddle, and Evergood, to mention only 
a few. A third division loves the contrasts of 
life, the things per se, isolated into poignancy 
and resolved into values that lie on or between 
black and white. The clear-cut prints of Kent, 
Cook, Wengenroth, Lankes, Cheffetz seem to 
do just that. 


There are other lines, broad and narrow, 
for endless classifications. Out of 200 exam- 


ples many are already quite familiar to print 
enthusiasts through other exhibitions, or 
through reproductions. Particularly worthy 
among the less familiar are: Castellon’s sur- 
realist lithograph; Dehn’s landscapes, better 
than his Broadway Parade; Benton Spruance’s 
Philatelists; John McClellan’s Woodstock 
Christmas; John P. Heims’ Girl. 

All the prints (except etchings) that are 
to be sent to Sweden in the Society’s ex- 
change exhibition are included, though not 
segregated in the show, and this will be the 
only opportunity to see the group as such, 
before its sojourn across the water. 





Lautrec Lithographs 
[Continued from page 23] 


during which time he designed his famous 
lithographs ‘Le Cirque,’ he was released and 
traveled for a while attempting to mend a 
body past mending. Soon afterwards he suf- 
fered a paralytic attack. Knowing he had not 
long to live, he returned with his mother to 
her home in Albi, where he died a month 
later at the age of 37—completely worn out 
with living at an age when most commuters 
are just moving up to the club car.” 

Lautrec was probably most at home in 
lithography, in which medium he turned out 
hundreds of prints, ranging in size from ten 
feet to a few inches. Posters, sheet music, 
theatre programs and invitations bear his 
signature. According to Andre Mellerio, it 
was Lautrec who really developed the col- 
ored lithograph. His fine taste, abundant imag- 
ination and big generous draughtsmanship 
made the lithograph and especially the litho- 
graph in color his natural medium. In 


L’ Anglais au Moulin Rouge (reproduced, page 
23) Lautrec expresses all his abilities, not only 
to design in the liveliest sense of the word 
and to use color in big telling spaces (the 
entire figure of the man is. violet), but also 
to entertain. 





While the Finger Waves 


New York beauty emporiums have been go- 
ing in for art in a big way of late, according 
to Victorine Howard, in the New York Sun. 
“At least three of the recently opened salons,” 
writes sleuthing Miss Howard, “are showing 
paintings along with their beautfying wares. 
Several Marie Laurencin originals decorate 
one. Another room is decoratively built around 
a fine old Chinese print. At another address 
you may gaze at a Matisse, Dufy, or Picasso, 
while you wait for appointments. And this 
week one of the town’s leading beauty spe- 
cialists opened her new ‘gymnasium moderne’ 
decorated by Georgia O'Keeffe.” 


The Art Digest 
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Holy Family and Kindred: Lucas CraNnacu oer 


Cleveland Rich in Prints of Lucas Cranach 


Lucas Cranacu the elder, easily ‘ranked 
as Germany's third most important artist after 
Diirer and Holbein, is well represented as a 
master of the woodcut in a fine display of 
23 museum-owned examples at the Cleveland 
Museum. The February Bulletin of the mu- 
seum points with pride to its extensive col- 
lection of Cranach prints. 

Although Cranach was foremost a painter 
and devoted many more years to painting than 
to printmaking, his woodcuts and engravings 
represent an important part of his production 
and hold a significant place in the history of 
German art. A large majority of the 124 wood- 
cuts attributed to him are religious in theme, 
and the remainder deal with mythology, tour- 
naments, knights in armor, scenes of the 
chase, armorial crests and portraits. 

A vigorous woodcut, and one of Cranach’s 
favorite subjects, is Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise, dated 1509. Seated under a tree, Adam 
is about to partake of the forbidden fruit, 
as Eve, standing close to him, plucks another 
apple from a convenient branch. Cranach’s 
fondness for introducing animals into his 
landscape is seen in the rare assortment of 
beasts scattered about. Two Saxon shields, 
one the ducal and the other the electoral 
coat of arms, are tied to a branch of the tree, 
while the winged serpent, the artist’s mark of 
distinction, is placed on the trunk. The sim- 
plest of Cranach compositions are usually his 
best as may be seen in The Holy Family and 
Kindred, another of the museum’s important 
prints. 

Death and martyrdom were popular themes 
in German art, and Cranach gave full play to 
his imagination in the dramatization of this 
macabre subject in his set of Martyrdom 
of the Apostles of about 1512. In this grue- 
some series the persecutions are vividly set 
forth, as each saint is portrayed with the in- 
struments of his martyrdom. One of the Ger- 
man master’s most beautiful compositions is 
the gray-brown chiaroscuro St. Christopher. 

ne in a simple and direct manner, it shows 

the saint in his traditional role of fording a 
fiver, with the Christ Child upon his should- 
ers, 

There is scant information about Cranach’s 
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early life up to 1500. He was born in 1472 at 
Kronach, in upper Franconia, whence he de- 
tived his name. He received his training in 
drawing from his father and started his art 
career at the beginning of the 16th century 
as a designer of woodcut illustrations for a 
Viennese publisher. In 1505 Cranach received 
an appointment from Duke Frederick the Wise 
at Wittenberg. There he served the Duke 
and his successors, John the Constant and 
John Frederick the Magnanimous, as court 
painter for practically the remainder of his 
life. 

Cranach became a wealthy and prominent 
citizen, married Barbara Brengbier, daughter 
of a burgher, and in 1537 became burgomaster 
of Wittenberg. As a court painter, he was 
popular and successful, and his patrons in- 
cluded people of wealth and position in Sax- 
ony. His fame continued until he received 
more commissions than he could execute, 
and was forced to gather about him a group 
of assistants, and students to aid him. Among 
the helpers were his two sons, Hans, who 
died in 1537, and Lucas, the younger. 

Cranach’s output was enormous, his paint- 
ings alone numbering hundreds. It is signifi- 
cant that he is the most widely represented 
German master in this country with more 
than 80 paintings to be found in American 
museums and collections. If Cranach’s print 
production was restricted to a relatively small 
part of his long career, it had the distinc- 
tion of being confined to his period of greatest 
vitality and noblest achievement, before the 
softening influence of court life undermined 
the vigor and balance of his middle period. 
He died in Weimar at the age of 81. 





Business Men Like Arms Prints: What 
business men like in art was indicated at the 
John Taylor Arms exhibition of “21 Years of 
Drawing” held at Grand Central Galleries, 
New York, last month. The demand for his 
work was so strong among the “hard-headed” 
gentry, that the galleries, under pressure of 
requests, remained open all day one Sunday 
to accommodate them. More than 230 prints 
and drawings were sold and 5,000 catalogues 
were handed out during the exhibition. 
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F. E. MENAKER, ESQ. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


AnD OTHERS 


INCLUDED ARE EXAMPLES 
BY “POP” HART, McBEY, 
GRIGGS, EBY, WHISTLER, 
CAMERON, PENNELL, ZORN, 
LEWIS AND OTHERS 
OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE. 





Exhibition from Sun., Feb. 14 





Sale 
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at 8 o’clock 
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ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


59th Street 
NEW YORK 







































9 East 


Messrs. O'Reilly, Auctioneers 


“FINE PRINTS” OUR LITTLE 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGE IL- 
LUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. SENT POST 
FREE TO COLLECTORS AND 
MUSEUMS. 


ALDEN GALLERIES 


]. H. Bender, Director 
615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 
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COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N. J. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS 

COBALT VIOLETS 

CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS 

EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 


COLORS [N OIL 
As The Artist Would Grind 
A permanent, non-poisonous 
list of selected colors, suffi- 
ciently large for any palette 


of pigments, which can be 
safely mixed. 


PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


LEWENSOHN CO. 
46 West 22nd Street, New York City 











The Field of Art Education 








A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 
Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 
S} 


Of Nation-Wide Interest 


One of the most outstanding things mark- 
ing the development of Art Education during 
the past year, has been the interest mani- 
fested by the Office cf Education in Washing- 
ton, under the stimulating leadership of Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Last spring Dr. Studebaker invited leaders 
in the field of arts education, to meet in 
Washington, for a series of conferences includ- 
ing music and dramatic art. The purpose of 
the meetings was to advise with Dr. Stude- 
baker and his assistants as to what the Office 
of Education might best do to advance the 
cause of education in the various aspects of 
the arts. Our particular field was represented 
by Elizabeth W. Robertson, Director of Art 
in the Chicago Schools and a Vice-President 
of the National Association for Art Educa- 
tion, Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art in 
Baltimore and a member of the N. A. A. E. 
Board of Governors, and Edith L. Nichols, As- 
sistant Director of Art in the Schools of New 
York City. 

In opening the conferences, Dr. Studebaker 
pointed out that the Office of Education did 
not seek administrative control of education 
in the United States and would not seek to 
impose any program on State and local author- 
ities. He recognized the problem of the arts 
in education as being national-wide and close- 
ly associated with national interest. 

The reports presented by those in the con- 
ferences were considered of great value by 
the Office of Education. One of them outlined 
the organization and program of the National 
Association for Art Education in its entirety. 
The purposes of a Division of the Creative Arts 

in the Office of Education were tentatively 
formulated as follows: 





a. To provide for the promotion of education 
through the arts. 

b. To cooperate with all existing organiza- 
tions in an effort to bring to ghe attention 
of educators, parents, and citizens the need 
for greater development of esthetics in 
education, the value of appreciation of 
beauty in all things, the need of culturing 
the pleasurable emotions in the education 
of future citizens. 

c. To carry over into education through the 
arts the same procedure as now obtains in 
the general and vocational phases, namely, 
gathering facts and information, making 
surveys and studies, dissemination of the 
findings, and interpretation through bul- 
letins, letters, pamphlets, conferences, etc. 

d. To maintain a national, comprehensive, 
indexed compendium of statistics on these 
arts in both school and adult education, 
also a card file of a library of information 
on these subjects, including cooperation 
with the indexed system of the Library of 
Congress. 

e. To secure, if possible, funds to organize 
a large national advisory board to formu- 
late plans, to make regional surveys, gather 
information for presentation to the divi- 
sion head, and through public addresses, 
magazine articles, and contacts with large 
groups to build up public support. 

Dr. Studebaker’s real interest in the arts in 


education was further manifested in an ad- 
dress which he delivered before the Music 
Teachers National Association in Chicago on 
December 29th last. In discussing the June 
conferences, he said: 

“I am assured that many major national 
agencies for the advancement of . . . culture 
are ready and willing to cooperate with such 
a fine arts division when and if it is estab- 
lished in the Office of Education. This is a 
democratic land and ours is a democratic 
office. We welcomed the suggestions made 
at the conference and we will welcome yours, 
“. . The fine arts have their place .. . 
in brightening the days which are now s0 
drab for many people. Color and design are 
sources of delight as truly as are musical 
tones. The portrayal of character through the 
drama is a mode of artistic expression which 
abounds in possibilities for the enrichment of 
leisure. In short, the fine arts are all inter- 
related, one with the other, and a Division of 
Fine Arts in the Office of Education should 
provide alike for them all. 

“As I visualize the services to art which 
the Office should be in position to render, I 
see the need . . . to stimulate drawing and 
painting in the schools . . . to help bring 
about a better use of drawing and painting 
in the industries of life . . . to strive for the 
more artistic designing of all the things we 
use, our dishes, our draperies, our clothes, 
our automobiles . . . The Office staff would 
counsel freely with the school buildings divi- 
sion regarding the architectural design of 
buildings as well as with respect to the needed 
provisions in the school buildings for all the 
arts ... So also must fine arts play a part in 
plans for recreation in the schools and outside, 
for adult education programs, including pub- 
lic forms under the auspices of the schools, 
for vocational education, for home making, 
and for crime prevention education. In short, 
the presence in the Office of a staff of art 
specialists would make possible a better all- 
round approach to practically all the services 
rendered by the Office. Art is more than a 
subject of instruction; it is a spirit, a point 
of view, and as such it must finally permeate 
all the activities in schools and colleges and 
in the general life of all American commun- 
Oc: o5 

“It is my belief that we are justified in 
providing a special national program of stimu- 
lation and help as a means of accelerating the 
evolution of education with reference to the 
development and diffusion of a higher culture. 
Therefore I have come to you with the definite 
proposal which resulted from the conference 
held in June. That proposal is to create a Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts in the Office of Education. 
A carefully prepared estimate indicates an 
annual cost for the division of approximately 
$98,000. It is my hope that you will consider 
this proposal and give me the benefit of your 
criticisms and conclusions. 

“Miss Robertson suggested that our slogan 
be ‘More Art in General Education, and more 
General Education in Art’.” 

of ca * 


Brooklyn Museums News 


The exhibition of Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Yarns recently held at the Brooklyn 
Museum was most comprehensive and educa- 
tional. During the intermission of the Sunday 
afternoon concert at the Museum on January 
24th, three cash prizes were awarded for 
essays by high school students on “Rayon 
and its Influence on Textile Design”. The ex 
hibition is now being shown in Wilmington, 
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Delaware, 
Fine Arts. 

On January 29th, the Brooklyn Museum 
opened an exhibition of new accessions to vari- 
ous departments. An exhibition of Five Cen- 
turies of German Art opened on February 5th. 
The Museum is presenting a series of Saturday 
Dance Programs and Sunday Music Programs. 

* * ~ 


by the Wilmington Society of the 


Regional Conventions 

Art educators should note the following 
dates and plan to attend one or more of these 
annual meetings. 

Pacific Arts Association, March 22, 23 and 
24, Yosemite Valley, California, headquarters 
at Ahwahnee Hotel. 

Eastern Arts Association, March 31, April 
1, 2 and 3, New York City, headquarters at 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Southeastern Arts Association, April 8, 9 
and 10, Raleigh, N. C., headquarters at Hotel 
Sir Walter. 


* 


os as 
For the Air Minded 
An International Aeronautical exhibition is 
being held at the Los Angeles Museum from 
February 5th to 19th. This is being sponsored 
and planned by the Women’s International 
Association of Aeronautics, together with the 
Women Painters of the West. It is believed 
that this is the first time in history that an 
exhibition of this character has been arranged. 
Entries will include oil and watercolor 
paintings; sculptural; black and white work; 
art photography and miniatures. The only re- 
striction in subject matter is that the artist 
show some form of aeronautical activity or 
development and that it be along scientific or 
peaceful lines—not belligerent. 
7* * ~ 


Art Folk—Detroit 


Such is the title of a quarterly publica- 
tion which is now being presented by the 
Elementary and Intermediate Art Education 
Department of the Detroit Public Schools. The 
first number is highly commendable and re- 
flects the progressive and enthusiastic ideas 
and program of these Detroit art educators. 
Miss Mabel Arbuckle, Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation in the Elementary and Intermediate 
Schools, contributes an interesting article 
about their special classes for talented chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Felix Payant, as guest contributor, dis- 
cusses Changing Objectives in Art Education 
to Meet Changing Needs. Believing that the 
scientific attitude and more definite knowledge 
today regarding the mental and emotional de- 
velopment of the individual has revolutionized 
educational viewpoints, Mr. Payant stresses 
the need of breaking away from yesterday’s 
pattern of regimentation and working more 
surely toward a realization of individual life 
achievements through making creative think- 
ing and appropriate forms of art expression 
take proper place in truly educating youth 
for its place in society. “That Art has a new 
significance in education is now accepted and 
that creative teaching means something vital, 
something constructive, is certain to those in 
the advance guard. It involves a new way of 
acquiring facts and of using materials and 
ideas. It aims at better habits of learning and 
acquiring knowledge. The new standards of 
education do not mean disorder or anarchy. 
They offer a new kind of discipline, a self- 
imposed discipline which may be even more 
severe than before. They mean a different 
set of values on the part of the teacher. They 


15th February, 1937 





The Field of Art Education: Continued 


offer an approach from the point of view of 
the child.” 


* * * 


Inspiration from the Far East 


As art educators travel and read more wide- 
ly, the interest in the old arts of the far east- 
ern countries increases. To know them thor- 
oughly, one must become a specialist and de- 
vote almost a life-time to the study; but such 
research as almost any of us can do, yields 
rich results in intellectual and inspirational 
stimulation. Admirably illustrated books are 
available. One of the latest to come to our at- 
tention is Ganesa, an authoritative treatise on 
this old elephant-faced God of Success. Alice 
Getty, the author, covers the story of this 
most universally adored of all the Hindu gods 
in complete and fascinating fashion. Forty 
plates of illustrations are included in the book 
which is published at fifteen dollars by the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford, and distributed in 
this country by the Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* * * 


Broad and Progressive 

There are many books coming on the mar- 
ket which discuss the Progressive Education 
Movement in detail and in illuminating fash- 
ion. Stanwood Cobb in his book called “The 
New Leaven” states some of the cardinal 
principles which are being followed by pro- 
gressive educators (among whom should be 
numbered all art teachers), as follows: 

1. Health must come first. This means that 
the school life from beginning to end should 
be adapted to the developing nervous system 
of the child. 

2. Learning comes from doing: Let the 
hands aid the brain. Since many children are 
motor-active and love to do rather than to 
read, more activity should be introduced into 
all classes. 

3. The classroom should be freed from un- 
natural restraints and exterior compulsions 
transformed into interior compulsions. This 
means that the teacher should no longer be a 
dictator, and that the children are best be- 
haved when they learn to control themselves. 

4. Adapt education to the differences of the 
individual child. This idea strikes at the pres- 
ent day over-standardization of our schools. 

5. Group-consciousness and_ social-minded- 
ness should be developed in children. The 
child should learn to get along with others 
of his group instead of competing with and 
exploiting them. 

6. The child should have abundant oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. This means that 
education should be a process of expression 
rather than of impression. 

7. Enable the child to acquire thorough con- 
trol of the tools of learning rather than merely 
to acquire facts. Children do not need to be- 
come walking encyclopedias. They need to 
know how to find facts and use facts. 

8. Introduce into academic work the method 
of creative expression so that education shall 
be a pleasure instead of drudgery. Education 
then becomes meaningful to the child. 

9. Abolish the tyranny of marks and ex- 
aminations. This strikes at the competitive 
marking system where a child fails because 
he made 69 instead of 70. 

10..The teacher should be a leader and 
guide, not a taskmaster. A new type of teach- 
er is needed for Progressive Education. It 
can’t be the dictator-type of teacher. This 
teacher must be possessed of culture and cap- 
able of awakening and developing the crea- 
tive powers of the child. 















































“WAITING” A. Z. KRUSE 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
WORKS OF ART 
A SPECIALTY 


PERCY RAINFORD 


44 West 57th Street NEW YORK 
CIrcle 7-3983 
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THE ART DIGEST 


THE MOST QUOTED 
ART MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA 


Its circulation of more than 


is so general that all phases 
of the art world benefit by it. 
Right now it is 


SUMMER SCHOOL TIME 
Directors will gain much by 
using well planned advertise- 
ments in its advertising columns. 

For further information address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


(The Art School Directory) 


116 East 59th St., New York 





Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 


Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


AR Magazine 


Famous European de luxe 75¢ cuuieahinn published 
in English gives instruction in all branches of art. 
Many pages of color prints. profusely illustrated. Cur- 
rent comment. art history. hints. techniques, and “how 
to do it” information. $7.50 per year. WHILE 1000 
LAST. WE'LL SEND SAMPLE COPY FOR 25¢. ... - - 
The Artist, 320 W. Doty. Madison, Wisconsin.’ 
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——— ART PILGRIMAGE 
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International Art Congress 


Ralph Fanning, Ohio State Univ. 
Alfred G. Pelikan, 


Milwaukee Art Institute 
Vincent A. Roy, Pratt Institute 


Seay 


— S27 RS 
Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 















RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


DESIGN WORKSHOP COURSES 
In Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing 


NOW TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The results of this creative teaching in de- 
veloping the creative powers of adults and 
children have been exhibited in many Pro- 
gressive Education conventions. In 12 years 
of experimental growth, methods have evolved 
into simplified steps which can be taught 
from printed instructions with work sent in 
for personal criticism. Bulletin on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 69 Bank St., WN. Y. City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN i. FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands supreme as the school 


chosen by the world’s most successful Designers, Stylists = Fashion 
Illustrators for their training. oe me Book 11 on Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog... 


KENmore 5866 


235 Fenway 


California College of Arts and Crafts 
State Accredited 


Fall Term opens August 17. Professional 
training for the Fine and Commercial arts 


and Teacher Training. Bachelor’s degree, 
excellent faculty, 4-acre garden campus, 
moderate tuitions. Write F. H. Meyer, 


President, for Catalog. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Adéress Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, I1!. 








e WAYMAN ADAMS e 
Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 








ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincein Arcade, 1947 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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Decorator and Artist 


Tue Decorators Picture GALLERY, estab- 
lished in New York two months ago for 
the purpose of displaying paintings by mod- 
ern masters in rooms designed appropriately 
for the pictures, is proving the feasibility 
of co-operation between decorator and artist. 
The director has just reported the sale of 
Renoir’s Femme au Chapeau Blanc to the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney. This picture was loaned by Durand- 
Ruel for showing in a boudoir designed by 
Isabella Barclay. Many a book, it is said, has 
been sold by its cover. 

Every two months this gallery displays four 
tooms designed by noted interior decorators 
around particular paintings loaned from gal- 
leries. The second exhibition, current through 
February and March, features rooms by Jose- 
phine Howell, Thedlow, Jansen-Paris, and 
Giorgio de Chirico. The latter has designed 
a room as a setting for five of his own paint- 
ing, four of which are being shown for the 
first time in this country. 

Fifteenth century Italian primitives feature 
a reception room by Thedlow. Two panels by 
Giovanni, the Vision of St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome in His Study; the Death of Lucre- 
tia, by Paolo; Madonna and Child, by Sano di 
Piertro; and Martrydom of St. Lawrence, by 
Neri di Bicci have been loaned by Knoedler 
& Co. 

A living room by Josephine Howell provides 
the setting for a group of French moderns 
which includes paintings by Degas, Derain, 
Matisse, and Joan Miro. The Parisian decor- 
ating firm, Jansen-Paris, has designed a mod- 
ern salon, the equipment for which was ship- 
ped from Paris. A Picasso, a Gauguin, and 
two Derains provide the motif for this in- 
terior. 





Below the Rio Grande 


The first of a series of exhibitions of Mexi- 
can art is being shown through February by 
Mexican Arts and Crafts, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, under the auspices of the Mexican 
Ministry of Education. The initial exhibition 
includes work by Castellanos, Cantu, Lazo, 
Montenegro, Orozco, Orozco Romero, Rivera, 
and Tomayo. 

Organized with the purpose of spreading 
a better knowledge of Mexican life in this 
country, Mexican Arts and Crafts intends to 
cover, in subsequent exhibits, the whole 
gamut of Mexican art. 





Rrincuine’s Girt To Fiorwa: The late John 
Ringling bequeathed the John and Mabel 
Ringling Museum of Art at Sarasota and the 
remainder of his estate in Florida to the state. 
Should the state fail to accept the bequest it 
then goes to the city of Sarasota, according 
to the Museum News. 


Sail with the 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


under direction of 
George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR: Painting, Oil and 
Water Color. Three months study. 
Leaving New York about July first 
for France and Italy. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
58 West 57th Street, New York 


Re 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) New York, N.Y, 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter Courses 
Pronow by all those competent to 
judge, the foremost school of its kind. 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also Interior 
Decoration, Stage, Screen, Textile Design, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Fashion Journalism, Life Class, 

Day and Evening. School incorporated under 
Teachers Alertness Courses, B. of E., credits. Free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Circular 11, or Phone CO., 5-2077, 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
LE 


2.3 
AS Sx? Window Display 
y o Write for Folder on Polly 
¥ « Pettit’s Practical ‘Training Course 
3 a in Display. Day and Eve 
yy = e ning Classes. Visit or write 
Y < NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 


RCA BUILDING, WEST NEW YORK CITY 






GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, General Design. 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF 
UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 





PAINTING, af ay hg STILL LIFE 
— by JOSEPH NEWMAN 


Spentel © vening Tittrmana: ree month. 
Apply a —- LICHTMANN 
310 Riverside 2-3860 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 

evening. 


Individual instruction day — 
Catalog on reques 
22 East 60th Street, — ‘York City 





Amateurs and 


Sculpture « Advanced Studente 

Register Now - 
Personal instruction under John Ettl, sculp- 
tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th St. =‘ Tel.: Circle 7-6637 


Better Than Art Schools 


is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE ($25 for 
4 months). Artists gain in color and tum failure 
for a score of years into success. Students save years 
in portraiture, landscape, illustration. 

ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.; 429% 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh Summer) 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
George Biddle and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration ; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF weather ‘Trainin: Originality 
and individual advancement en- 


couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 
year begins February 1. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING ‘*e'* 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 


art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter . Animal study at Ringling 


Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 

Address: President, 

Sarasota, FLORIDA 
BAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Deiign, Illustration, In- 
dustricl] Art, Photograph. 


In- 
= teri Decoration. Endowed 
SCHOOL Seno. - 
of the 





Autumn, Winter, and 
Summer classes. Send fer catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + 


MINNESOTA 


New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Classes: DESIGN m BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 

















ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 


Or. E. H. Wuerpel. Director, Room 20 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C., 45th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 








THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing.  Iilustration, 

Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Scalpture. 

Winter Term February Sth Summer Term June 14th 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


15th February, 1937 








Laurels for the Living 
[Editorial continued from page 4] 


port the artists of our own age. We are called 
patrons. There are others, less the gambler 
but yet just as interested in developing the 
cultural life of America, who buy the crea- 
tions of artists long since dead. They are 
called collectors. Both are indispensible if 
we are to become an art-minded nation. Sev- 
eral contemporary artists have approached the 
editor of THe Art Dicest with laments similar 
to that of Broun. 


Andrew Mellon spent nineteen million dol- 
lars and bought magnificent old master paint- 
ings and sculptures. He set out to be an art 
collector, rather than an art patron, and, with 
expert assistance, he did the finest job of col- 
lecting in the history of America. He now 
offers this collection to the people of the 
United States. To belittle his action for the 
sake of a political or social argument is to 
misinterpret the meaning of artistic creation. 


The National Gallery of Art, when com- 
pleted, will be a well of culture open to whom- 
soever may care to lift the dipper. It will con- 
tain no laurels for the living, but will pro- 
vide a great deal of the inspiration to achieve 
those ‘laurels. That is if better, deeper liv- 
ing, rather than an outfielder’s contract, could 
be admitted for laurels. 


Art lives beyond and apart from its crea- 
tor; it has its own reality. With all due 
respect to Mel Ott, whom I have so often ad- 
mired from a seat on the first-base line at the 
Polo Grounds, and, speaking academically: of 


what earthly use to posterity is a dead out- 
fielder? 








Picasso in Hollywood 


America, convalescing nicely from an ad- 
vanced case of fur-teacupitis, may look for- 
ward to yet another jolt—in the form of 
abstractionistic movies. “It was all started in 
this modern age,” laments Harry Muir Kurtz- 
worth of the Los Angeles Saturday Night, 
“by Picasso, Stella, Leger, Kandinsky and Wil- 
fred with his color organ, and now we are to 
see abstractionism put to work in the movies, 
if the news is correct that Oscar Fischinger 
has arrived from Germany to create abstract 
color-form films synchronized with movement 
nd music. Imagine what the Music Goes 
"Round and ’Round would be and you have the 
settings for the first American film in this 
vein.” 

“At the Stendahl Galleries,” continues Mr. 
Kurtzworth, “are the works of two other ab- 
stractionists, also prepared to go into the 
movies. Here you see work by Katherine 
Clements beginning with a group of very 
sombre still life and portrait studies (a la 
Cézanne perhaps). Next you are ushered into 
the abstract world via Rhythms from Merry 
Widow and versions of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird. 
From that point you have no titles. life-buoys 
or experience to guide you in looking at the 
inner workings of an artist’s mind seeking to 
express the inexpressible.” 


FOR SALE: 
Equipment, name, mailing lists, good-will. 
Fully equipped etching and lithography rooms. 
LEASE UNTIL 1940 
Building with All Modern Conveniences 


Eastport Summer School of Art 
formerly conducted by George Pearse Ennis 
ADDRESS: GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS 
Madison Square Hotel, 37 Madison Ave., New York City 


RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine anu 
applied photography. For those who see differently and wish two 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professiona! 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., N.Y 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening dasses. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Schoeol—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


POFFO SFFSFOSSSOOOSOPOOOSOOSS® 
BMS (aks AE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
International professional training in In- 
NEW YORK terior Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 
tume Design, Construction and Illustration; 


PARIS Graphic Advertising and Ilustration; 

Teacher Training Send for Catalogue. 
ITALY Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
an «STARTS JULY Gth 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTENT 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
AVENUE 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, IntTgrIorn Dac- 
ORATION, DzsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommeErctaL Art, Pus. Scuoo. Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnat 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term : September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 
tion 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Feb.: Polish graphic 
art. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Work 
by Oscar Julius. 

Huntingdon College Feb.: Foreign 
posters. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Ass’n Feb.: Members exhibit. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art Feb.: 
Calif. Oriental Painters and Scuip- 
tors. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Academy of 
Western Painters Annual; work by 
Lionel Feininger. 

Art Gallery of Public Library To 
Feb. 26: Federal Art Project lith- 
ography. 

Stendahl Gallery of Modern Art 7o 
Feb. 27: Federal Art Project work. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Feb.: Paintings, Remis- 


of. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Feb. 28: Paintings, 
Maurice Logan. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Feb.: 
New Horizons in American Art. 

Courvoisier Gallery Feb.: French 
paintings, 19th & 20th centuries. 

Young Memorial Museum Fed. 
20-indef.: Islamic, Art. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Landscape 
Architecture. 

Paul Elder & Co. Feb.: Work by 
Roberto Montenegro. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Faulkner Memorial Gallery Feb.: 
Santa Barbara Artists annual. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 

Huntington Library Feb.: Draw- 
ings, William Blake. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Feb.: 18-March 
21: Selection from Chicago An- 
nual. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Work by 
Helen Louise Beccand. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum To Feb. 24: 
German paintings. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts To March 4: 
Howard Pyle Collection. To Feb. 
27: Rayon textiles. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 22: Wash- 
ington Artists 47th Annual. 

The Blue Gallery To March 1: 
Lithos, A. G. Arnold. 

Smithsonian Building Feb.: John 
Costigan. 

Studio House To Feb. 21: John 
Marin. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Feb.: Paintings from 
Whitney Museum 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Ass’n To Feb. 25: Water Col- 
ors, Carolyn Bradley. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College To 
March 16: American Artists from 
Grand Central Gallery. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To March 7: Exhibi- 
tion by Artists of Chicago and 
vicinity. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n Zo March 
6: Association of Chicago Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. 

Katherine Kuh Galleries Feb.: Ben- 
jamin Kopman. 

Palette & Chisel To April 1: 42nd 
Annual Water Color Show. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum Feb.: Paintings, 
Raymond Eastman. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum 7o March 9: Sketches 
and models of government murals. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Feb.: 
Paintings, Ben Ploger, F. Bal- 
lard Williams. Tom A. Robertson. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial 7o Feb. 21: Work 
by John J. Dull. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Feb. 17-March 17: 
Cubism & Abstract Art; Associated 
American Artists group. 

Maryland Inst. Feb. 25-March 8: 
Colonial Paintings. 
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Walters Art Gallery Feb.: Byzan- 
tium and Armenian mms, 
HAGERSTON, MD. 

Washington Co. Museum Feb.: Cum- 
berland Valley Artists 5th Annual. 
ANDOVER. MASS. 

Addison Gallery Feb.: Work by 
Dreier, Drewes, Kelpe, Albers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club 7o Feb. 27: Work by 
Eugene Kingman, Donald G. Squi- 


er. 

Bell & Fletcher To Feb. 20: Paula 
Eliasoph. 

Doll & Richards 7o Feb. 27: Sculp- 
ture, Margaret F. Cresson. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Feb. 20: 
Marie Danford Page. Feb. 23- 
March 6: Carroll Bill. 

Harley Perkins Gallery Feb.: Oliver 
Chaffee. 

Grace Horne Gallery To Feb. 27: 
Russell Cheney; Karl Zerbe. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 10: 
Anniversary Print Show. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Feb.: Winslow Homer. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery Feb.: American artists. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Francesco 
Guardi. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum Feb.: Mod- 
ern Hungarian art. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Feb. 19-March 21: The 
Dark Ages in art. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 25: 17th 
century French paintings. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery To March 
4: Gothic paintings. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Feb.: Muske- 
gon Artists 11th Annual. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 21: Chi- 
cago Annual paintings; Japanese 
prints. Feb.: Bellows lithos. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul School of Art Gallery 7o 
Peb. 23: Work by John Ferren. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Inst. To March 1; ¢Midwestern 
Artists Exhibition. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Feb.: Contemporary flower paint- 
ings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum March 1-21: De 
la Tour and the brothers Le Nain 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Feb.: Italian primi- 
tives; paintings from the Booth 
Tarkington Collection. 

MONTCLAIR, WN. J. 

Art Museum Feb. 4-28: Sawkill 
Painters and Sculptors Exhibition; 
old master prints. 

NEWARE, N. J. 


Cooperative Gallery Feb.: Group 
show. 
Newark Museum Feb.: American 


moderns; 19th century Americans. 
SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Ass'n Feb. 21-April 14: Mem- 
bers drawings. 

ALBANY, WN. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Feb.: Hefiri Vere Alden. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Work 
by Arthur B. Davies. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum To March 7: 
Five centuries German Art. 

Grant Studios To Feb. 23: In- 
diana artists black & whites. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Feb.: Master 
Bronzes; Buffalo artists water color 
show. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Gallery Feb.: Chicago Soc. 
Etchers; Nat'l Soap Sculpture. 
. © . 

NEW YORE, N. Y. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349 W. 
86) To Feb. 22: Paintings, Isa- 
dore EK. Donskoy. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) Feb. 
7-20: Work by John Lonergan. 
Feb. %-March 6: “Framed and 
Hung’’—satirical portraits. 

Am. Academy of Arts & Letters 
(Bway at 156) Feb.: Sculpture, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington. 


Am. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
To Feb. 28: N. ¥. Water Color 
Club. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
To March 7: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Another Place (43 W. 8) To 
March 6: Stella Buchwald. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park Ave.) 
Feb.: Ralph Browntree. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Feb. 27: Portraits, Gertrude 
Whiting McKim; paintings, G. Ty- 
ler Dresser. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To 
March 1: Gaston Longchamps. 
Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Feb.: 
Paintings by American artis‘s. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To 
March 2: Cezanne and Renoir. 
Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
Feb. 27: Sculpture, Chaim Gross. 
Brummer Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
March 20: Sculpture, Zadkine. 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) Feb.: 
19th & 20th century French paint- 
ings. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 
57) Feb.: William J. Scott. 
Columbia University (B'way at 
115th) To March 6: Werner 
Drewes (in University Hall Studio 


Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) To 
Feb. 27: Group retrospective. Feb. 
22-March 6: Otto Botto. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
To Feb. 20: Photo-murals. 
Decorators Picture Gallery (554 
Madison Ave.) To March 25: 
Rooms by Jansen, Howell, Tiffany, 
Thedlow, de Chirico. 

Delphic Studios (724 Fifth) To 
Peb. 28: Work by Katherine 
Adams Bulliet, John Gutmann, 
Clara MacGowan. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To Feb. 27%: American Dogs by 
Fenelle. 

Durand Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
FPeb.: French paintings. 

Federal Art Project Gallery (6 E. 
39) Feb.: Oils by members. 
Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Feb. 28: Paintings, Bassett, Ralph 
Gray. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To Feb. 
20: Carl Gordon Cutler. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) To 
March 9: “The Pig.” 

Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) To Feb. 27: Water 
colors by Zuni artists. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vander- 
bilt Ave.) To Feb. 27: Stow Wen- 
genroth. Feb. 23-March 6: Roy 
Brown. 

Grand Central Galleries (Fifth Ave. 
at 51) To Feb. 27: Recent work of 
George Elmer Browne. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth 
Ave.) Feb.: Currier & Ives. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
To March 16: Walt Kuhn. 


Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
Audubon; Thomas Wakeman. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. To March 
1: Chiaroscuro prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) 
Feb.: Gerald Brockhurst. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Feb. 27: American paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery Feb. 16-March 
9: Kristians Tonny. 

Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57) To 
March 1: Work by Horace Day. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41 E. 57) 
To Feb. 20: Work by John Dos 
Passos. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
Feb. 27: Eight British Graphic 
artists. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Feb. 21-Mearch 21: 
Turkish & Balkan Arms & Armor. 

Midtown Galleries (607 Madison 
Ave.) Feb.: Alziro Peirce 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Feb.: 
American sculptors 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Peb. 20: Midwinter group show. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
Feb. 27: Work by Carol R. Dudley. 
Corene Cowdery. 

Municipal Galleries To Feb. 21: 
18th exrhihit. Feb. 24-March 14: 
19th exhibit. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 104th) To March 1: 
Victorian period Valentines 


Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53) 
To March 7: Modern English arch- 
itecture, posters. 

National Arts Club (Gramercy Pk.) 
To Feb. 25: National Exhibition 
of Lithos, Woodcuts and Block 
Prints. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison Ave.) Feb.: Group 
show. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
Peb. 27: Williams de la M. Caryn. 

Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) To 
Feb. 26: Paintings, Charlotte Kud- 
lich Lermont. 

Georgette Passadoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) Feb. 23-March 13: Work by 
Biala. 


Progressive Arts Gallery (428 W., 
57) To Feb. 20: Laura 8S. Par. 
sons, Albert Peis. 
Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery (683 
Fifth Ave.) To Feb. 27: Henry 
Mattson. 
Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
Feb.: Fine photography. 
Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) Feb.: 
Early German paintings. 
Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) Fed, 
23-March 13: Indian Silks. 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Feb. 21: Allan G. Cram. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To 
Feb. 27: Grace Bliss Stewart. Feb. 
15-March 13: Helena Sturtevant. 
Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) To 
Peb. 27: Helen Reed Whitney; 
group show. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To March 12: Theresa 
Bernstein. 
Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Feb. 20: Eilshemius. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
March 2: Stage designs, Jo Miel- 
ziner. 
Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) To 
Feb. 20: Ernst Barlach. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
Ave) To Feb. 27: Howard Cook, 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Feb. 
23-March 25: Demuth Memorial. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) Feb.: Oils, FP. Lyder Fredrich- 
son. 


© =e 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery To Feb. 21: 
East Indian art; Oils, Elliot Orr; 
contemporary American prints. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Inst. of Arts To March 5: Art of 
China. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Permanent 
collection. 

CANTON, O. 

Art Inst. Feb.: Butler Art Inst. 


Show. 

CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art To March 7: Paint- 
ings and drawings, Gericauit. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Feb. 28: 
Scuiptured heads; Audubon prints; 
Josephine Klippart Memorial. 

Little Art Gallery To Feb. 21: 
Mark Russell. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute, Feb.: Oils, Martin 
Baer; Hungarian paintings; Goya 


etchings; sculpture, Davison; 
paintings on silk, Sitton. 
TOLEDO, O. 


Museum of Art Feb.: Fourth Inter- 

nat’l Exhibit of Engraving and 
Etching. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Inst. To Feb. 28: Cur- 
rier & Ives. 

ZANESVILLE, 0. 

Art Institute To Feb. 27: Paintings, 
Elsie Dorey. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Ass'n To Feb. 28: 
prints. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Art Club 7o Feb. 27: Oils and 
sculpture by Penna. Academy Fel- 
lowship. 

Art Alliance To March 1: Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Collection of ab- 
stract paintings. 

Gimbel Galleries Feb.: Modern Art. 

Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 
To Feb. 28: 132nd Annual. 

Plastic Club Jo Feb. 22: Water 
Color Show. 

Pennsylvania Museum Jo March 1: 
Surrealist Show. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

Carnegie Institute To March 7: 
Winslow Homer Centenary. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Feb. 21: Providence 
Water Color Club. Feb. 23-March 
7: Group show. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial To Feb. 28: Java- 
nese theatre; heraldic art; Calif. 
Soc. Etchers. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To March 7: 
Guatemalan exhibition. 

Lawrence Art Galleries To Feb. 28: 
Paintings, Hari Kidd. 

FORT WORTH. TEXAS. 

Museum of Art To Feb. 28: Old 
masters. 

HOUSTON. TEXAS ; 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Oils, 
John Steuart Curry; Drewings 
from the Museum of Modern Art. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 2 

Art Museum 7o March 7: Paint- 
ings, Russell Cowles, Emile Wal- 
ters, William Fortune Ryan; work 
by Archipenko students; drawings 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute To Feb. 28: Curry- 
Benton Show; Paintings, Frida 
Gugler. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Feb.: 


Japanese 


Pictures, 


rugs, baskets by western Indians. 
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The Year in Art 


OFFICIALLY no year in art can really close 
until the faithful appearance of the Ameri- 
can Art Annual, which arrives for the 33rd 
time this year, more heavily documented than 
ever. (Washington, D. C.: The American Fed- 
eration of Arts; Vol. XXXIII; 547 pp; $7). 
Responsible for the large and invaluable com- 
pilation are three women: Alice Coe McGlauf- 
lin, Editor; Sarah Forsythe, Editorial Assist- 
ant; and Florence N. Levy, Associate Edi- 
tor for New York City. 

A resume of “The Year in Art in America,” 
by Horace H. F. Jayne, director of the staff 
of the American Federation of Arts, fills the 
first 19 pages of the Annual. Considering all 
phases of activity through the past 12 months, 
Mr. Jayne sees decidedly better prospects 
ahead despite the difficulties hedging about 
art in the past five years. 

A recital of the book’s table of contents 
gives at least a hint of its broad scope. There 
is: a directory of art organizations broken 
down nationally and regionally; a directory of 
local museums and associations with staff 
officers, brief history, etc.; a directory of 
American organizations abroad; a list of the 
art schools in the country; a list of art maga- 
zines, newspapers carrying art notes; a list of 
fellowships and scholarships in art; and a 
record of paintings sold at auction through the 
year with the prices they brought. A thorough 
job of cross-indexing places these thousands 
of facts at one’s finger tips. 












Lungren of the Southwest 


A book that should appeal to many a youth- 
ful American artist is the biography of Fer- 
nand Lungren, pioneer painter of the South- 
west (Santa Barbara, Calif.: The Schauer 
Press. Fernand Lungren, A Biography, by 
John A. Berger. 318 pp.; $3.50). 

Lungren, who was best known in his beloved 
Santa Barbara, where a large collection of 
his paintings has been bequeathed to the pub- 
lic, was born in the east. His training in 
Philadelphia and New York, and eventually 
in Paris, was followed by an absorbing life 
of painting in New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. In the Western plateaus and des- 
erts he found a spiritual pull that lasted the 
remainder of his life. In the early years of 
his training Lungren knew most of the not- 
ables in the art field in both New York and 
London. 

The last quarter-century was spent with Santa 
Barbara as the base for expeditions into the 
desert and mountains. There his wisdom and 
enthusiasm helped in the city cultural de- 
velopment. Public-spirited to a degree un- 
common among artists, he assisted with the 
early Flower Festivals, the Fiesta and the 
Community Arts Association. 





Person Hartt Art Gattery Opens: The 
Person Hall Art Gallery at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, was opened 
on Jan. 15 under the directorship of Russell 
T. Smith, head of the fine arts department. 





Rosert BrackMAN TO TeacH: A studio 
class in portrait, life, and still life is being 
conducted through the spring by Robert 
Brackman at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences: The Institute is located in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music Building. 


15th February, 1937 












































































Landscape: Harry JONES 


Iowa Invades Chicago, Plans to Return 


SIXTY-FIVE PAINTINGS, ten sculptures, and 
two lithographs survived jury sifting for in- 
clusion in the “All Iowa Exhibition of Art,” 
the state’s first invasion of metropolitan Chi- 
cago, held during January at the galleries 
of Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Topping the list 
of 22 awards made at the opening of the 
show were the Gardner Cowles Prize for the 
‘outstanding work in oil” granted to Harry 
Jones of Des Moines, and the Carl Weeks 
Prize for the “outstanding work in sculpture” 
given to Clifton Adams of Lohrville. 

Sponsored by Iowa’s Federated Women’s 
Clubs as a “sample of daring,” the success 
of the exhibition was such that plans al- 
ready are being made to make the salon an 
annual affair. This year’s show is to go on a 
tour of Iowa for a period of several months. 

Reviewing the exhibition in the Chicago 
Daily News, C. J. Bulliet decided that the 
Iowa pictures which annually win prizes at 
the Iowa state fair were the most honest of 
all. “They not only catch the attention and 
predominate the interest in the first lowa 


BOOKS RECEIVED | 


Mexico Arounp Mg, by Max Miller. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 305 pp; san- 
guine illustrations by Everett Gee Jackson; 
$2.50. 

An accomplished raconteur (he wrote | 
Cover the Water Front) visits Mexico. Jack- 
son’s sanguines catch the spirit. 





Mopern Desicn in Emprowery, by Rebecca 
Crompton. New York: Charles Scribner's. 69 
pp: 4 color plates; 76 specially worked samp- 
lers; 62 line sketches; 50 diagrams; $3.50. 

A well known embroidress presents a mod- 
ern approach to the age-old craft. 


CuinesE Jape, by Stanley Charles Nott. 
New York: Scribners. 180 pp; 39 color plates; 
109 halftones; 73 line cuts. Introduction by 
Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith. 

A definitive review of its characteristics, dec- 
oration, folklore and symbolism. 


salon,” wrote Bulliet, “but they are the most 
‘significant’ paintings in the show. 

“They definitely are the most honest, most 
sincere, expression of ‘art’ as it grows in the 
Iowa soil. Joseph M. Sudlik, when he painted 
The Champions, a bull and his husky, red- 
cheeked boy master, expressed something that 
was of the Iowa farm country .. . 

“Queerly enough, the influence of Grant 
Wood, the great prophet who was to lead Iowa 
and the midwest into the promised land 
flowing with milk and honey and having ‘re- 
gional art’ hanging on the walls of mansions 
that would spring up with WPA magic, is 
not much in evidence in this first Iowa salon, 
and where it is, it is distinctly inferior in 
interest to the crudities of the humble ‘masters 
of the state fair.’ ” 

Other awards were: the Carol Sax purchase 
prize for oil painting to Edith Sternfeld; the 
J. N. Darling landscape purchase prize to 
Arnold Pyle; the N. M. Wilchinski still life 
prize to Jarold Talbot; the F. O. Thompson 
figure composition prize to Mrs. Nellie Gebers: 
the Iowa Artists’ Club prize to Dan Rhodes; 
the Harvey Ingham water color prize to Mrs. 
Julia Haskell Oleson; the Merritt C. Speidel 
Iowa landscape prize to Eugene Dana: the 
Frances B. Mason landscape prize to Marvin 
Cone; the William Cochrane prize to Flor- 
ence Weaver; the Gardner Cowles water color 
prize to Edith Bell; and the Dr. C. Van Epps 
flower painting prize to F. A. Bliss. 

The following medals were awarded by the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs: Gold 
Medal for high distinction in oil to Mrs. 
Mabel Dixon Macmullen; Gold Medal for 
high distinction in sculpture to George A. 
Keller; Silver Medal for high distinction in 
water color to Margaret Tripplett; Bronze 
Medal awards went to Harry Stenson, Alice 
Davis, Mrs. William Henning, Jay G. Sigmund, 
and Persis Weaver Robertson. 

The exhibition moved to Iowa City for 
February, with a grand opening on Febru- 
ary 7th. It will next be sent to Des Moines for 
March: then up to Omaha and Sioux City 
and finally to the Biennial Convention in Okla- 
homa in May. 
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the 
trademark 


of 
sincerity 

Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 
sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00CobaltBlues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





BUYERS’ 
TO ARTISTS’ 


Artists’ Materials 


GUIDE 
MATERIALS 


Fezandie & Sperrie 
Ernst H. Friedrichs 
M. Grumbacher 
Lewensohn Co. 
Permanent Pigments 
Talens & Son 


Brushes 


Artists material manufacturers should con- 
sider seriously Tue Art Dicest as an advertis- 
ing medium. Circulation, more than 12,000. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Americans are famous for decorating their 
homes half way up, very fine furniture, good 
rugs and nothing on the walls. It would be 
a splendid campaign if the American people 
would be convinced that art, like radios and 
automobiles, is something they cannot live 
without. 

* * * 


lowa’s Successful Project 

There was a serious omission in the last 
issue of THe Art Dicest, a line was cut out 
which announced that Iowa, Mrs. Louis Pel- 
zer, State Director, won lst honorable men- 
tion for states west of the Mississippi. New 
Jersey, Mrs. William Wemple, won Ist hon- 
orable mention for states east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Iowa, under the leadership of Mrs. Pelzer, 
arranged and carried to a successful conclu- 
sion a project so fine that it is hoped other 
states will follow the example. About two 
years ago Mrs. Pelzer sought all possible de- 
tails relative to American Art Week as a 
great starting point for a state wide awaken- 
ing of interest in creative expression. She 
hoped to build a greater consciousness of the 
possibilities of exhibits by developing a knowl- 
edge and interest in artistic talent that may 
exist in each little hamlet over the far flung 
prairies. Because of the large number of 
art exhibitions and the great enthusiasm 
for art that is directly the result of their work 
for American Art Week, a plan was made for 
a broad state-wide exhibit honoring the best 
artists—those who had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the merit of their art work by its ac- 
ceptance by juries out of the state or win- 
ning special recognition within. The exhibit 
was arranged by the Division of Art of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Louis Pelzer, chairman. The selection was 
made from a large number of entries by a 
jury of prominent artists and represents a fair 
cross-section of the various trends in Iowa 
this year. The Carson Pirie Scott art gal- 
lery in Chicago was chosen for the first show- 
ing which had a “crowded house” from Jan- 
uary 11 to February Ist. A large list of prizes 
was announced and almost every day of the 
showing there were teas, and social events to 
keep up the interest. 

Mrs. Pelzer wrote: “I think American Art 
Week gave us a great start in Iowa. When I 
traveled about the state last fall during the 
Week, I really believed that we had a youth- 
ful expression in our art. If our art were but 
helped by definite assurance that our own 
people believe in it, and constructive criti- 
cism resulting from a high class exhibition in 
a great metropolitan city, the art of Iowa could 
become in a short time a positive contribution 
to the art of America. American Art Week 
has done a great deal to awaken the inter- 
est of our Iowa clubs in art. This interest 
on the part of these clubs was, of course, 


the reason for our present exhibition.” 
~ . * 


Minnesota’s Art Education Plan 

Dr. Frederick Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation was guest speaker in Owa- 
tonna, at a luncheon given to celebrate the art 
education project. The Carnegie Corporation 


is its sponsor and through it hundreds of 
school children and adults have learned the 
application of art to business, industry and 
home making. Owatonna is famous through- 
out the nation because of this successful art 
project. In the state there are three active 
chairmen—Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, Mrs. G. H. 
Herrold and Mrs. Harold Nelson. The Min- 
neapolis Institute and Schools of Art and the 
University Gallery, co-operated in arranging 
fitting displays of Minnesota art. We expect 


great things from this state. 
* * *~ 


Result of Louisiana’s Work 

A group of seventy eight public school 
teachers has been organized into an art club 
to study and do creative work, as a direct 
result of the interest created by the Week in 
this state. Both Mrs. D. H. Christman and 
Mrs. I. Lieber worked hard and the artists 
were most enthusiastic and reported many 
sales and commissions. Mrs. Lieber wrote: 
“There were art exhibits everywhere and I 
believe there is a fine future for art in Amer- 
ica and this national movement is a_ very 
great thing.” 


* * * 


Volunteers Wanted 

The School Art League will take large num- 
bers of Public School children through the 
art museums of Greater New York every Sat- 
urday morning, beginning February 20th. Each 
group will be in charge of a volunteer “help- 
er”. The helpers receive special instruction 
on Wednesday afternoons at 3:45 in the par- 
ticular field they are to cover the following 
Saturday morning at a museum from 10:00 
to 12:00. All who are free to volunteer their 
services—and this is a really great oppor- 
tunity to be of use—should get in teuch 
promptly with Miss Margaret Murphy, The 
School Art League, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, PL 3-1624. 


‘RUBENS” 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but.never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
Aa RCRA REE i a 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NALIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SS, WILFORD S. CONROW, 

‘ABER SEARS, ASSOCIATE 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN ALBERT T. REID 
118 East 40th Street, New York 
NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street. New York 





NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

CHAIRMAN : WALTER BECK 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 
EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 

154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Election of National Officers 


On February 3rd, at its first meeting after 
the Annual Meeting, the National Executive 
Committee nominated and elected National 
Officers of the American Artists Professional 
League, in accordance with the By-Laws, to 
serve for one year: 


National Chairman: F. Battarp WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Vice-Chairman: Apert T. Rew 
118 East 40th Street, New York City 
National Secretaries: Witrorp S. Conrow 
and Taser SEARS, Associate 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WHAT IT IS 
AND 
WHAT IT IS ACCOMPLISHING 


Copies of a new hand-book, a statement of 
aims of the League were received from the 
printer in time to be distributed to those 
present at the Annual Dinner Meeting in New 
York. A copy will be sent promptly to any one 
on request to the National Secretary. For the 
information of our readers excerpts from the 
booklet are reprinted below: 


A Nation’s Place in History 

The level of civilization achieved by a na- 
tion in the past is judged today more truly on 
the evidence of the works of art produced by 
its own artists than from any other records 
that have survived. To excel in art therefore is 
something of greater ultimate important than 
the attainment of seeming greatness in wealth, 
population and domain. Credit for foreign 
works of art imported by the rich goes to the 
alien peoples whose artists produced them. 
All who would do their bit in the building 
of their nation should choose to buy from the 
artists of their own country. 
Organization 

A group of professional artists met together 
in New York in 1928. In their opinion the 
artists and art lovers of America could be of 
use to American art by collective efforts de- 
voted to projects that are really basic to the 
rational progress of art. They formed the 
American Artists ProressionAL LEAGUE, now 
in its ninth year grown to be in constructive 
achievement a foremost organization of artists 
and patrons in the country. Its membership is 
open to all American citizens. It has members 
in practically every State and Territory and 
in Europe. Its work is carried on by volunteer 
officers and committeemen, none of whom re- 


ceive financial compensation for services ren- 
dered. 


a) Regional Chapters 

Regional Chapters are organized and active 
in most states throughout the country and in 
Paris. The Chairman of the National Regional 
Chapters Committee, will appreciate sugges- 
tions and names of key people in your sec- 
tion who can help to organize Regional Chap- 
ters, or give effective assistance to existing 
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Regional officers or to National executives of 
the League. 


b) American Art Week Directors 

Coordinated with and working under the 
State and Local Regional Chapters are Di- 
rectors of American Art Week appointed by 
the National Director who devote themselves 
in their own districts to planning and earry- 
ing out the annual celebration of AMERICAN 
Art WEEK during the first week in November. 
Field of Interest of the League 

ALL the visual arts, and garden art be- 
cause in it are design and embellishments 
chiefly of architecture and sculpture. 

Key Notes of the Work of the League 

The spread of dependable technical knowl- 
edge among artists. 

The winning of friendly and understanding 
co-operation between the American artist and 
all in America who touch him and his work— 
the makers and sellers of the materials he 
uses, those who sell his works of art, and 
those who buy them. 

To obtain a proper Federal design Copy- 
tight Law and a revision of the general Copy- 
right Law that will put an end to existing 
piracy of design and assure artists such roy- 
alties as authors now receive from publishres. 

Attempts to arouse for American art the 
regard, preference and support of the Ameri- 
can people. 

To make our actions more effective through 
collective action which the League’s wide- 
spread organization and membership makes 
possible. 

The American Artists Professional League 
carefully refrains from advancing or taking 
sides with any school or fashion in art, be- 
cause these may have at best but brief ex- 
istence and are often of only temporary in- 
terest. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1-7, 1937) 


To win the American people for Ameri- 
can art is another step forward. 

American Art WEEK, first sponsored by the 
American Artists Professional League in 1934, 
is celebrated annually during the first week 
in November in cities, towns and in even small 
communities throughout the United States. It 
is a means used to arouse interest in contem- 
porary American art among people everywhere 
in America, and locally produced arts and 
crafts are especially featured. Recognition of 
what AmericAN Art WEEK can do for our 
country, and for their own home town, is the 
tie that binds together all who give devoted 
service to this popular project. It has been 
taken up with enthusiasm by many other or- 
ganizations, such as the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which collaborate with the 
League in planning and carrying out the an- 
nual celebrations of AMERICAN ArT WEEK. 
The voluntary co-operation of all who will 
work for American Art WEEK is welcomed 
by the League. Each celebration is locally 
self-supporting. States (their cities and towns) 


vie with each other for the League’s awards. 


[To be continued] 
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leita Ryerson is one of a dis- 
tinguished roster of famous water 
colorists who are participating in 
the Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 


CLOSING DATES 
FOR EXTENSIVE 
“TRAVELOAN” TOURS 


SPRING MAR. 31, 1937 
SUMMER..... MAY 15, 1937 
FALL .. Announcements Later 


For the purpose of uniformity, 
there will be provided gratis to 
each participant, a 15” x 22” sheet 
of R.W.S. all pure linen hand 
made water color paper. 


All water color paintings will be 
matted uniformly and portfolios 
provided at no expense to either 
institution or participating artist. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


AQUA-CHROMATIC 
468 West 34th St., 
New York City 


Please send application and 
leaflet of rules for entry. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS 
OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. Y.) 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June 1: 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radius of 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculpture: 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return of 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhibit, 
March 20. For information address: R. Loring 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE at 
the High Museum of Art, April 2-26. Open 
to members. All media. Jury. Awards, in- 
cluding the Blanche S. Benjamin Prize of $250 
for the “loveliest painting of a Southern sub- 
ject... Last date for exhibits: March 6. Ad- 
dress: Ethel Hutson, Sec., 7321 Panola St., 
New Orleans, La, 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS ANNUAL, Southern 
Printmakers Society, Birmingham, Ala., March 
1-30 (and thence on tour to Jan. 1938). Open 
to all artists, anywhere; all print media except 
monotype. Fee: $2.00 annual dues (which en- 
titles to presentation print); jury. Last day for 
return of entry cards and exhibits, Feb. 25. 
Awards: Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, Jr.. Memorial 
Prize; Presentation Print Prize: and others. 
For information address: Sec., Frank Hartley 
Anderson, 2112 Eleventh Court, South, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MODERN ARTISTS 
EXHIBITION at the Grant Studios, 110 Rem- 
sen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., March 1-15. Open to 
members and guest artists of Brooklyn and 
Long Island in oil medium. Fee $1.25; jury. 
Last day for arrvial of exhibits, Feb. 24. For 
full information address: M. M. Grant, Grant 
Studios, 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone CU. 6-7884. 


Chicago, Ill. 


EIGHTEENTH SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART EX- 
HIBITION, April 3-11, Swedish Club of Chi- 
cago, 1258 No. La Salle St., Chicago. Open to 
Swedish-Americans in oil, water color, etching, 
wood cut and sculpture media. Last day for 
return of entry cards March 17, 1937. No fee: 
jury; three cash prizes. For information and 
prospectus address: The Swedish Club of Chi- 
cago, 1258 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLORS, at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, March 18-May 16. Open to all artists 
in water color medium. No fee; jury: three 
cash prizes. Days for receiving exhibits, Feb. 
2-11. For information and prospectus address: 
Robert B. Harshe, Director, The Art Institute 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Hartford, Conn. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts, Mar. 6-28. 
Open to all artists in oil sculpture and black 
and white. No fee; jury; numerous cash prizes. 
Exhibition will be held in the Morgan Me- 
morial Museum, Hartford. Address: Carl 
Ringius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY CLUB, at the 
Free Public Library, New Haven, Conn., March 


8-27. Open to all artists in all media. No 
fee; jury; cash prizes. Last day for arrival 
of exhibits, Feb. 26. For information and 
prospectus address: Mr. Ray Weiss, Sec., 150 
Bishop St., New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
112TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 


TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, at the Fine 
Arts Society Gallery, New York, N. Y. March 


13-April 13. Open to all artists in oil, sculp- 
ture and black and white. No fee; jury; prizes 
and awards. Exhibits received on March ist 
and 2nd. For information and prospectuses 
address: Sec., National Academy of Design, 215 
West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, at the American 
Fine Arts Building from April 22 to May 15. 
Open to all artists and architects in structural, 
decorative and landscape architecture; decora- 
tive painting; decorative and monumental sculp- 
ture; and decorative arts. Exhibits may be in 
form of sketches, originals, models or photo- 
graphs. Entrance fee $5; jury; awards. Last 
day for advance submission of photos March 4; 
last day for return of entry slip March 12; 
only day for receiving exhibits April 12. For 
information apply to The Architectural League 
of New York, 115 East 40th St.. New York 
City. 

21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, April 2-25. Open to members in 
painting, sculpture and graphic art media. 
Membership fee $5; no jury; no awards. Last 
day for return of entry slip and membership 
application March 15; for arrival of exhibits 
March 29 and 30. For prospectus apply to 
Magda F. Pach, Sec., 148 West 72nd St., 
New York City. 


M. GRUMBACHER AQUA-CHROMATIC EXHI 
BITION OF WATER COLORS, M. Grumbacher. 


468 West 34th St.. N. Y. C. Closing date 
for Spring ““Traveloan Tour,’’ March 15. Open 
to all artists. No fee; no jury; no awards. 


For information address: Research Dept., M. 
Grumbacher, 468 West 34th St.. New York City 


Portland, Me. 


PIFTY-POURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Portland Society of Art at the L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, Portland, Me., Feb. 28- 
Mar. 31. Open to all artists in oil, water color 
and pastel media. No fee; jury. Last day for 
return of entry cards Feb. 16; for arrival of 
exhibit Feb. 20. For information address: Miss 
Bernice Breck, Sec., Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, Portland, Me. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


57TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 
INGS, TEMPERA ON GESSO, and SCULP- 
TURE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSO- 
CIATION, at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, March 26-May 2. Open to all American 
artists. Jury. Entry forms may be obtained 
from San Francisco Museum of Art, War Me- 
morial, Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PRINTS, at the Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, 
Wash., March 10-April 4. Open to all artists 
in all print media. Fee $1. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Last day for receiving prints, 
3. For information and prospectus address: 
Ruth Stevens, Sec., Route 9, Box 417-D, Se- 
attle, Wash. 


Washington, D. C. 


FPIPTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28-May 9. 
Open to all Americans in oil medium. No fee. 
Jury of selection meets in New York and 
Washington. Four prizes: first, $2.000 accom- 
panied by Corcoran Gold Medal; second, $1,500 
accompanied by Silver Medal; third, $1,000 
accompanied by Bronze Medal; fourth, $500 ac- 
companied by Honorable Mention. Last day for 
return of entry card Feb. 23: last day for 
arrival of exhibit Mar. 2 in New York City, 
and Mar. 8 in Washington. For prospectus and 
information address: C. Powell Minnegerode. 
Director, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Wichita, Kansas 


SECOND ANNUAL—WOMEN PAINTERS OF 
AMERICA at the Wichita Art Museum, April 
5-30. Open to any American woman painter 
in oil] medium. No fee; jury; 3 prizes in cash. 
Last day for return of entry card March 10; 
for arrival of exhibit March 20. For informa- 
tion apply Wichita Art Ass'n, Wichita Art Mu- 
seum, Wichita, Kansas. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample upon 
request. Payment with order. Artists’ supply 
price list sent free. New York Central Supply 


Company, 64 Third Avenue, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 
3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 

duding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 

finishing, with special low price list for materials 

=. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
ork. 
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CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


PAINTINGS WANTED—Will purchase good 
conservative Landscapes. Give ‘detailed infor- 
mation, price. Dealer—c/o The Art Digest. 


DIAMOND ETCHING 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tooi Co., 
Street. New York City. 


PENCILS, Six Dol- 
123 Liberty 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


Regimented Art 


In Communistic aNp FAscistic countris 
people ask for an explanation of life in sim 
fied terms, according to Dr. Alfred Neum 
director of the Mills College Art Gallery 
California, in a lecture on “Modern 0. 
pean Art.” After observing political events j 
Europe, Dr. Neumeyer believes that the 
fined and intellectual tendency of art is 4 
an end. “To Russia and Germany,” he 
“intellectualism has proved itself to be a de 
forming and destructive thing.” These cow 
tries despise modern abstract art, and are re 
turning to an emasculated naturalism and 
classicism in architecture and the other arts, 

Italy seems to be an exception. Mussolini 
likes the preciseness and sharpness of modern: 
technical form and Italy fosters modern 
stract art in architecture and painting. “But,” 
continued the speaker, “all these countries 
have one thing in common; art is no long 
considered the self-expression of the individ 
but an interpretation of the ideals of # 
community. Art is given its tasks by society, 
represented by one leading party, and it cre: 
ates in regard to the necessities of that 
ciety. . . . The great spirits, the creators f 
new and unknown realms of expression will” 
hardly fit into a scheme prescribed by a com _ 
munity, whatever character such a community” 
might have.” 

Believing that great art is always more” 
eternal than any government, he said it was 
tragic that in several European countries the’ 
two conceptions of collectivism and individu. 
alism were in opposition to each other. ‘ 


New York Fortnight 


[Continued from page 19} 1 
ings of sloe-eyed Orientals . . . Bernadine’ 
Custer at the Morton Gallery was refreshing 
in her water colors . . . Joseph Solman’s ex’ 
hibition at Another Place displayed a poetic” 
New York realism Abraham Harriton” 
at A. C. A. was both “decorous” and “decora-” 
tive” . . . Joseph Margulies’ “swift impres 
sions” at the Decorator’s Club . . . Alice Jud- 
son maintained her high standard at Fifteen 
Gallery . . . Isabel Moore Kimball’s work im 
sculpture shown there was well received . «+ 
Englishman, Peter Lulling at the English’ 
Book Shop showed water colors . . . Orrem) 
Louden’s Rain (reproduced last issue) caught} 
the critics’ fancy at Progressive Arts. Louden 
is “doing serious and intelligent work” wrote” 
Devree in the Times .. . John J. A. Murphy's) 
woodcuts at Walker Galleries showed “spi= 
itual ferment” to one critic, though they 
sometimes “tax the medium.” 
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La Monaca Dies 1n WASHINGTON: Francis) 
La Monaca, Italian sculptor visiting Ameri¢a,’ 
died in Washington Feb. 6 on the eve of his 
commencement of a portrait bust of President 
Roosevelt. He had been commissioned to do 
twelve representative Americans by the As 
sociation of Latin Newspapers. La Monaca,’ 
who was 49 years old, recently won attention 
as the only artist to gain a sitting with Pope 
Pius XI. In two months stay at the Vaticam 
he completed six figures. 
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Goop Apvice: “Throw eggs at inartisti¢ | 
and unsightly signs,’ was the sage advice 
given to Americans recently by Beatrice Le 
Ward, English typographic expert, on a visit 
to New York. “I can always tells the standard 
of a community by its street signs,” added) 
Mrs. Ward. Comparing a printed word to the 
tone of a voice she said, “The essence of 
letter design is like pronunciation and cloca- | 
tion, and every letter has a separate accent. 
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